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Introduction 

College seniors planning their futures face some of the most 'critical 
decisions of their lives. Their choices may largely determineVtheir future 
incomes, roles in society, life styles, and personal satisfaction- For these 
reasons alone, the plans and aspirations of seniors would deserve study. But 
seniors 1 choices are just as important publicly as they are privately. The social 
consequences take diverse forms which extend well beyond tile individuals who make 
the decisions (Weisbrod, 1966)* Society as a whole needs well-educated people 
to meet its manpower needs. The nation gathers a return from its investments 
in colleges through the process of economic growth and increased productivity. 
Research, technical progress, and advances in scientific knowledge depend on 
educated people* And, of course, the professions and learned fields need 
well-trained people to meet their needs. 

But it is a mistake to regard college education as valuable only when it 
adds to earnings and marketable skills, After all, colleges intend to help 
students be more knowledgeable and to lead better lives* To some degree, 
colleges are successful. For example, studies have repeatedly found that 
college graduates seem to have a high sense of civic duty. They are more 
likely than other people to know about candidates and issues, to vote^and to 
participate in local government (CiunpbC'll, et al,, 1^60; Key, 196l), Well- 
educated parents are also T, more likely to raise children >-ho recognize the 
value of education, in terns of 30b opportunities, a.; well as in terms of 
cultural opportunities' 1 (Swif t & Weiobrod, V}&$) , And finally, interest in, 
and support for, art, nusie, drama, libraries, books, and other cultural 
activities wuuld surely dwindle without the concern of well-educated people. 

For all these reasons, college seniors deserve our close attention* 
9 
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The research embodied In this report deals with the increasingly important 
choices of America^ college seniors* The research was primarily concerned 
with the educational plans of seniors, but other areas were also studied, Vfe 
asked seniors about their attitudes toward work^ their college, and themselves. 
We asked about their backgrounds, their feelings about academic performance^ 
and their college careers* We asked about their college experiences and their 
accomplishments outside the classroom. And we asked for their perceptions of 
various careers and schools of advanced training, lhe results of these ques- 
tions provide a portrait of college seniors* 

The bulk of this report is primarily concerned with postgraduate plans 
for several reasons. Higher education is charged with the task of preparing 
men and women for high level occupations. For many of these occupations the 
bachelor's degree is the most important step. But, for other occupations^ 
some form of postgraduate training is required* The graduate and professional 
schools, thenj are the means by which society attempts to fill complex and 
difficult roles with competent and well- trained people. The study of the 
development of career choices thus ties together two concerns of the social 
psychologist- -understanding the individual's choices and analysing the workings 
of the institutions of a complex society. 

The study of career choices also provides needed information for questions 
of social policy. Manpower needs^ the choices of careers, the conservation 
of talent^ the influence of financial aid--all of these areas require recent 
Information. Tue special characteristics, plans, and experiences of Blacks 
an<l Whites, men and women, also examined here , are also primarily considered 
in terms of their influences on career plans. This report, then, is primarily 
concerned with the following questions: 
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-Who goes on to post-baccalaureate training? 

-What kind of students plan post-baccalaureate studies in particular 
fields? 

-What fields attract the top academic talent? 

-How do students decide on a career and a specific institution? 
-What do students think of various post-baccalaureate institutions and 
careers? 

"How do the plans of men and women differ? 

"How do the answers to these questions differ for Blacks and Whites? 

To seek answers to these questions the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, the Graduate Record Examinations Board, and the Law School Admission 
Test Council Joined their research efforts in a project to study the flow of 
seniors to careers and further education* Educational Testing Service 
conducted the study. A large scale national survey was administered to seniors 
in colleges across the country* The subsequent chapters describe the sample, 
the characteristics of students planning to etiter various fields, comparisons 
of Blacks and Whites, comparisons of men and women^ and, in general, analyses 
designed to answer the questions above* 



Mary Jo ClarX's chapter on comparisons of men and women concentrates on 
their plans. Other analyses y not reported in her chapter because of 
space limitations, appear in other chapters when they illiminate the discussion 
of the results* 
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Chapter 1 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE SURVEY AND DESCRIPTION OP THE SAMPLE 

Hou the College Senior Survey vas Developed 

The first task was to develop a questionnaire that would provide the 
information ve need about seniors * To insure the appropriateness and 
relevance of the questionnaire items s an advisory committee was formed of 
two representatives from each sponsoring group* ETS staff members examined 
related educational, psychological^ and sociological research which suggested 
areas of information that would be useful to the project as well as opera- 
tional approaches that might be used* Several versions of the survey were 
reviewed by and discussed by the committee and ETS staff* The questionnaire, 
the College Senior Survey, was designea as a machine-readable document, using 
the system developed at National Computer Systems of Minneapolis, 

Administering the Survey 

While the survey was being developed, a sampling frame of institutions was 
designed, as described below* Letters of invitation were sent to the presidents 
of colleges identified from the sampling frame. The number of questionnaires to 
be sent to each institution was, determined by the sampling frame * The institu- 
tions used a wide va of sampling techniques* A feu distributed them to 
seniors in classes* Lome called seniors together in special groups. Many 
mailed them to seniors* Several mailed the questionnaires with appeals from 
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the student council, sent follow-up letters, and manned collection booths on 
campus in case the students forgot to mail the surveys back. Interestingly 
enough, there seemed to be .jo particular relation between the method used 
and the response rate. Altogether, some 9^ colleges were involved, repre- 
senting a cross section of American four-year institutions. 

Sampling Procedure 

The colleges which were sent letters of invitation ware selected to be 
representative of American undergraduate colleges. To accomplish this goal, 
the sample colleges were selected to match approximately the distribution of 
all colleges in the United States on several dimensions: region* level of degree 
offering, enrollment^ and type of control. Data about all accredited colleges 
in the United States offering at least a Bachelor's degree were organized on 
the computer by level of highest degree offered. Control (public, private* 
independent, and private-religiously affiliated), geographical area, and size. 
Ihe nujnber of colleges in each cell and the total undergraduate enrollment in 
each cell were tabulated, Biese figures indicated that the sample needed to 
give equal v?eight to our two interests, i.e M if we used the undergraduate 
institution as the sole basis for sampling, we would include many very small 
ochoolt; (for example, very small private schools awarding only a bachelor's 
degree represent UO percent of the institutions, but enroll less than 10 percent 
of the students); on the other hand, if we concentrated on sampling the insti- 
tutions that provide educations to the greatest number of suidents we would 
give greatest weight to very large schools (the Very largest schools represent 
only 6 percent of the institutions, but account fof 36 percent of the enroll- 
ment). Therefore, a combined distribution was developed with the percent ofthe 
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institutional total and the percent of the total enrollment in each category, 
Thij distribution was used to select a balanced sample. The computer listed 
all the colleges in each cell> and representative colleges from each cell 
were choson, based on the number of colleges that would best represent both 
institutions and enrollment, The colleger finally selected seemed to 
represent the diversity as well at; the general features of American under- 
graduate education, A special group of predominantly black colleges was 
nlso iiif/ludctl to cnGitro the inclusion of a sufficient number of black students 
for mean I nr fill rmalyses. An additional nroup of colleges was sampled because 
these ins ti tutians , such as selective liberal arts colleges, have been important 
sources of students entering advanced education, The entire senior classes 
were included in the smallest colleges , and representative samples of the senior 
classes witq clra'-m in the larger colleges > so that the analyses of the data 
usinp; students as a base ?;ouia not underrepresent students from smaller colleges. 

As colleges accepted or decided the invitation to participate, they were 
recorded and compared with the sampling frame, ] f a college declined, an 
invitation v;as sent *:o nncither similar college from the same cell. Initially, 
sorr;0 102 colleges accepted invitations- Four colleges later withdrew* three 
colleges were sent materials, but v/ere unable to administer them; and one col- 
lege actually administered the survey, but the difficulties with their adminis- 
tration made its results unusable, A final group of 9 1 * institutions was 
obtained, 

Obtained Sample 

Tfihle ] shovs thn tliz t ribut ion of colleges that actually administered the 
Online Senior Survey- ibe table also shows the distribution to be expected 



on the basis of the percent of ail four-year colleges that actually fall in 
unch coll (because the figures were rounded, the expected number sums to only 
99)* Overall > the obtained distribution slightly overre presents Ph,D, level in- 
stitutions, and slightly underrepresents Bachelor's level institutions. However, 
the overall fit seerrs reasonably good. The levels, types of control, and regions 
arc reasonably sampled, and, with the exception of two cells, every specific 
<:f}ll is represented* The representativeness of the sample in terms of institu- 
tions produces a skewed sample in terms of students ■ That is, nationally, most 
students are enrolled in the largest predominantly public colleges--more than 
half in less than 1^ percent of the Inst j tutions--so that a sample that includes 
a hirh proportion oi' students from small and private colleges will not be repre- 
sentative of students as they arc distributed in colleges. However, the sample 
is probably fairly representative of students who go on to graduate and 
professional school, since they disproportionately come from smaller colleges* 
Another indicator of the representativeness of the sample is the response 
rate of seniors who were sampled* The colleges were asked to indicate the 
number or questionnaires they sent out and the number returned in order to 
determine their response rates. The rates ranged from 8^ percent in one 
coilorc to 18 percent In another, with a median rate of approximately 60 per- 
cent . 

To study the representativeness of the colleges further, wq compared their 
characteristics with those of all collides by using the environmental scores 
provided by Astin (196^). Kach of Astin's variables is standardised for all 
colleges with a mean of c j0 and a standard deviation of 10. The variables 
included five meo^urrs or the aver arc characteristics of entering freslunen: 
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Table 1 



distribution of tU;rtior uiirvey Colleges 



North 
Atlantic 



BA 



Pub Pri Rel 



E 
0 



1 

0 



5 



6 
h 



Sum 
12 
7 



MA 



Pub Pri Rel 



h 
3 



12 
11 



PhD 



Pjb Pri Rel 
2 U 1 



8 



Sum 
7 

10 



Total 

Sum 

31 
28 



Great Lakes K 



and Plains 



0 



h 10 

S 8 



15 

16 



U 
3 



1 
1 



1 
2 



5 

6 



29 
30 



Southeast 



E 
0 



2 
1 



11 

5 



3 

a 



i 

2 



6 
8 



5 
6 



22 
19 



West and 
SouthVest 



E 
0 



1 

i 



2 
o 



3 
h 



6 
7 



7 

6 



1 
1 



It 



17 
17 



Sum 



E $ 13 26 UU 
o 5 lo 20 35 



13 9 12 
12 12 9 



3b 

33 



10 7 
10 11 



21 
26 



99 
9h 



Mote: K - Expected Frequency 
0 = Obtained Frequency 
B.A.= Bachelor's highest degree awarded 
il.A.- Master T s highest degree awarded 
Ph.D. = Doctorate highest degree awarded 
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intellectualiFm, estheticism, socioeconomic status, pragmatism, and masculinity 
(predominantly percentage of males)* Eight other measures focused on college 
characteristics ; selectivity> size , and six personal orientations 1 '- - realist ic> 
intellectual, social, conventional* enterprising* and artistic — based on the 
proportion of students in each of six classes of major field (Holland, 1966; 
Holland & Astin, 196l), The results are shown in Table 1*2 - 

Compared to all four year colleges in the United States, the sample colleges 
were, on the average, a little larger a nd a little more selective, and drew students 
who were somewhat more intellectual £_nd slightly more often from higher status 
backgrounds. However, these biases seem rather small* Furthermore, the size 
of the standard deviations indicates that the sample institutions included 
colleges that varied widely and varied from one another to about the same 
extent that all American colleges varied from one another* The only possible 
exception was Estheticism where the standard deviation was 6, 99, compared 
to the average of 10, Overall, then, the sample colleges seem to be a reason* 
,ible cross section of American colleges, including a diversity of institutions 
that represent the variety of American four year colleges on many dimensions. 

The sample must also be examined in terms of the extent to which the sample 
is the best that may be feasible. Seniors have become less and less willing to 
complete questionnaires. Many axe anti-testing and anti-research. And many are 
simply tired of filling out questionnaires. Some colleges declined to partici- 
pate in the project because they had found no way—including payment--to get 
students to complete questionnaires or research instruments , Some participating 
colleges made considerable efforts to interest students, to impress them with the 
importance of the project, and to make it easy for them to return their surveys. 
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Table 1.2 



Means and Standard Deviations of Sample Colleges 
on Astin's Measures of the College Environment 



Measure 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Intellectualiso 


53-67 


13. if 9 


"Esthetic ism 


50.53 


6.99 


Status 


53. W 


10. 3^ 


Pragmatism 


52.19 


9.26 


Masculinity- 


51.36 


9.53 


Selectivity 


5 if. 08 


11.40 


Size 


5if.31 


10.2if 


Realistic 


51-72 


9.1$ 


Scientific 


52. k& 


9.07 


Social 


W.63 




Conventional 


52.16 


9.59 


Enterprising 


51.77 


9.53 


Artistic 


W.X5 


9.00 
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Even so, some of the colleges making the most strenuous efforts were among the 
colleges with the lowest response rates. All of this information is anecdotal * 
and does not at all reduce the need to assess carefully the representativeness 
of the sample, but it does indicate some of the difficulties in obtaining 
information about college seniors. 

Further analyses of the representativeness of the sample were conducted 
at a middle-sized state college in the East and a large public university in 
the South. These analyses snowed no large differences between the students 
who took the survey and those who did not. However at this point* considering 
the distribution of colleges > it appears safest to say that the sample of 
approximately 21*000 seniors is reasonably representative of seniors who are 
oriented to graduate and professional study * but may be somewhat less repre- 
sentative of students who do not plan advanced education. 
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Chapter 2 
A PORTRAIT OF 19?1 SENIOHS 

The class of '71 must be one of the most unusual in American history. It 
in not that earlier classes faced uneventful times; it is T 1ust that tho class 

of 19Y1 grew uv and were in college during years of precipitous change filled 
with calamity after calamity. Again it is not that change or calamities are 
now, but each change or calamity now has a more immediate impact. Events 
enter our homes, campuses, and minds through television and other mass media 
with a direct personal meaning* And more and more of the crises and changes 
involve college students themselves* Rather than being observers of the 
times, college students h^ve become more and more the creators or victims of 
events ♦ 

Almost as long as the students in the class of '71 were aware of tne world 
around then, the nightly news or the special bulletin has announced something 
to be agitated about, if not agitation itself (see the chart on the next page). 
The year before they entered high school there were massive civil rights demon- 
strations and John ?> Kennedy was killed* While they were in high school^ 
the United States moved into a full scale war ir. Vietnam, and there were riots 
in Watts, Newark, and other cities across the country* As college freshmen 
they wore stunned by the shootings of Martin Luther King and Robert Kennedy, 
and saw their fellow students at Columbia and San Francisco State try to 
■radicalize th^lr colleges. As sophomores elated by the first men on the moon, 
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The Times of the Class of 1971 



Personal 
Events 

1971 Seniors in 
College 



1970 Juniors in 
College 

1969 Sophomores 
in College 

1968 Freshmen in 
in College 
Seniors— H,S. 

1967 Juniors in 

High School 



1966 Sophomores 
in H,S. 

1965 Freshmen in 
High School 

l96h 8th Grade 
Enter H.S. 

1963 7th Grade 



1962 6th Grade 

I96l 5th Grade 

I960 **th Grade 

1959 3rd Grade 

1958 2nd Grade 



National and Inter- 
national Events 

Unemployment highest in nine years, 
Harrisburg six indicted, Laos 
invasion- 

Cambodian invasion, drugs, 
Mideast fighting, 

Biafra, man on the moon, first 
Viet moritorium 

King, RFK shot 1 demonstrations 
at Democratic conventions, 
Nixon elected* 

First heart transplant. Newark 
riots, military dictatorship 
in Greece- 
Great expansion of U.S. involve- 
ment in "ietnam 

U* Si bombs North Vietnam, 
Watts riots 

Johnson elected, China explodes 
A bomb, 

Washington demonstration for 
civil rights, JFK Killed in 
Dallas 

Cuban missile crisis > 
Independence of Algeria 

Gagarin first astronauts 
Bay of Pigs- 

JFK elected president, 
Adolf Eirhmann captured 

Castro becomes premier in Cuba, 

DeGaulle becomes president of 
France 



Events on 
the Campus 

Decline in job market for graduates, 
Protests against Laotian war* 



Kent State, Jackson State, Univ* 
of Calif., Santa Barbara* 

Many demonstrations Harvard and 
elsewhere 

Columbia and San Francisco State 
demonstrations 



Leveling off of federal funds 
into universities 



Sit-ins , teach-ins , 



Higher Education Act of 1965 



Berkeley Free Speech Movement, 



Influx of large amounts of 
federal funds for research and 
building. 



Great expansion of Enrollments 



1957 Enter school Little Rock and Sputnick 



1952- Growing Up 
1956 
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First Arab-Israeli war, Supreme 
Court ruling on segregated schools, 
Dien Bien Phu, end of Korean war 
Eisenhower president* 



"The Silent Generation" of college 
students. 



they may have been frustrated by the lack of results of tho first Vietnam 
moritorium day, and nauseated by the civil war in Biafra, As juniors they 
spent a spring of a Cambodian invasion, national guard shootings at Kent State* 
and police shootings at Jackson State, And as seniors--that is closer to 
this study and we will discuss the conditions in Spring 1971 in more detail 
in a moment — these students saw the image of American purity tarnished by 
My Lai and sav another American invasion, this time into Laos, and may have 
participated in protests against it. 

The object of outlining the history of the class of 1971 is to show how 
their educational experience must have been affected by changes outside as 
veil as within the classroom. The changes seem to have affected students 1 
approach to education and to careers in at least four ways. First, many of 
these students, who have lived through a period of hyperbolic change, feel 
a need to be prepared to cope with change itself. Specific knowledge may 
seem less critical than the skills necessary to use information, make judgments, 
and solve problems. Second, the sole emphasis on academic or intellectual 
learning probably seems less important to many students than the development 
of human sympathy, aesthetic awareness, and ways to realize and act upon 
ethical principles. Third, many students see a need to translate classroom 
knowledge into community and social action. The concerns for equality, 
ecology, and justice require a great expansion of the classroom into the 
society* Fourth, and perhaps most fundamental, many students have begun to 
reexamine the basic purposes of their colleges and educations, 

A traditional focus of higher education— preparing the student to fit into 
a set place in society — has gradually been supplanted by a focus on preparing 
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the student to direct* change, and serve social needs. We will see the impact 
of these trends on seniors 1 career choices throughout this report* While the 
ever present factors of interest, ability, and experience continue to sway 
students' choices* the broad influences of social change are also often powerful- 

Spring, 1971 

The seniors who participated in the research project described in this 
report were surveyed from late April, l97i to the middle of June. This was 
Just after the Laotian incursion and Earth week and during a period which 
saw massive demonstrations for peace in Washington, D- C- coinciding with 
demonstrations on many campuses, the mass arrests of May Day> the Bobby Seale 
trial^and the Pentagon papers. There is no way of telling how these events 
influenced the responses to the survey, but they should be kept in mind when 
we interpret the results. 

A Portrait of the Seniors 

Where did these seniors come from? What are their plans? What did they 
think of their college? What do they value? What do they think of themselves? 
What do they think of higher education? The answers to these questions are 
complicated, and it would be misleading to suggest that this project can answer 
them completely, Still, the information we do have is based on extensive data 
and sharpens some common answers to the questions and suggests some uncommon 
ones , 

In order to make the best use of such information, however, we need to 
decide how to analyze it and present it. Since the primary purpose of this 
project was to study how seniors choose careers, the most useful procedure would 
seem to be to group students by their postgraduate plans. But students could 
still be grouped in several ways based on their plans, 
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One vay vould be to group utudents by the highest level of degree they 
planned to obtain* The difficulty with this scheme as shown in Table 2.1 is 
that the majority of seniors claim realistically to expect to obtain a post- 
graduate degree. Twenty percent of all students said they expected only a 
Bachelor's degree. Even most of the seniors vho planned to work (two-thirds 
of them) expected to obtain an advanced degree. Perhaps the emphasis on 
education in many occupations led students to think they would obtain an 
advanced degree some day, if not imnediately. Another procedure that would 
#ain more realistic and relevant information seemed to be to group seniors 
by their plans for the next fall. 

Educational Plans 

The educational plans of the senior sample are show in Table 2.2* The 
top of the table shows the plans of rr^en and vomen and the total sample* The 
bottom shows the plans of black and white seniors, and to provide a basis for 
comparison, the plans of total sample again. The plans of men and women will 
be discussed in much greater detail in Chapter 6. The plans of Blacks and 
Whites vill be discussed in more detail in Chapter 7. The purpose of includ- 
ing Table 2 is to show the plans of all seniors and the way plans vere related 
to so x and race. 

The overall rate of planning to continue further education in the next 
fall, 38.5 percent, was sonevhat hir'ner than the rate reported in the Davis 
stuiy of l96l seniors, 31 percent. In contrast to the 2h percent of bavis 1 
sample vho indicated no plans for further education only 7.1 percent of our 
sample indicated ro such plans. Some 28.5 percent indicated they had defi- 
nite pl^ns for further education, and 29. t percent indicated that they would 
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Table 2,1 



HIGHEST DEGREE SENIORS EXPECTED TO ATTAIN 



Degree 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctorate or 
Equivalent Profes- 
sional Degree 

Other 



All 
S eniors 

£0 
51 



28 
1 



Seniors 
Who Planned 
to Work 

50 
55 



12 
5 



Seniors 
Who Planned 
Any Form of 
Advanced Study 

1 

iv8 



*9 

* 

2 



Note: All figures are percentages. 



Table 2.2 

Educational Plans Of Senior Survey Sample 

BY SEX 



Plan 



Continue Further Education The Next Fall 

Graduate study in an arts or humanities field 
Graduate study in a biological or physical 

science field 
Graduate study in a social science field 
Professional study in business 
Professional study in law 
Professional study in medicine 
Professional study in engineering 
Professional study in education 
Professional study in other fields 

Total Planning Further Study Next Fall 
Continue Further Education After Next Fall 

Probably 
Definitely 

No Plans for Further Education 
Total 



MEN 



WOMEN 



TOTAL* 











N 

A. 




625 


5.0 


6?8 


8.3 


1329 


6.4 


982 


8.0 


300 


3.6 


1288 


6.2 


675 


5.5 


518 


6.2 


1199 


5.8 


682 


5.5 


80 


i.O 


766 


3.7 


872 


7.1 


107 


1.2 


982 


4.7 








L * / 






444 


3.6 


16 


.2 


463 


2.2 


300 


2.4 


518 


6.2 


821 


4.0 


204 


1.7 


73 


.9 


281 


1.4 


5478 


44.4 


2452 


29.3 


7968 


38.5 


3393 


27.5 


2750 


33.0 


6157 


29.7 


3106 


25.2 


2 786 


33.4 


5913 


28.5 


860 


7.0 


601 


7.2 


1469 


7.1 


12,: 


315 


8,: 


333 


20, 


732 



BY RACE 



Plan 


BLACK 


WHITE 


TOTAL** 


Continue Further Education The Next Fall 


N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Graduate study in an arts or humanities field 


90 


8.8 


1168 


6.2 


1329 


6.4 


Graduate study in a biological or physical 














science field 


40 


3.9 


1160 


6.2 


1288 


6.2 


Graduate study in a social science field 


91 


8.9 


1060 


5.7 


1199 


5.8 


Professional study in business 


36 


3.5 


689 


3.7 


766 


3.7 


Professional study in law 


39 


3.8 


896 


4.8 


982 


4.7 


Professional study in medicine 


25 


2.4 


770 


4.1 


839 


4.1 


Professional study in engineering 


7 


.7 


418 


2.2 


463 


2.2 


Professional study in education 


66 


6.5 


712 


3.8 


821 


4.0 


Professional study in other fields 


22 


2.2 


240 


1.3 


281 


1.4 


Total Planning Further Education Next Fall 


416 


40. 7 


7113 


38.0 


7968 


38.5 


Continue Further Education After Next Fall 














Probably 


214 


20.9 


5100 


27.2 


6157 


29.7 


Def inately 


294 


28.7 


4185 


22.5 


5913 


28.5 


No Plans for Further Education 


27 


2.6 


1225 


6.5 


1469 


7.1 



Total 1,023 18,702 20,732 



* 84 Students did not indicate sex 
** Includes other ethnic groups and those who did not answer the race question, 
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probably seek further education. The percentages of seniors indicating 
various plans add up to slightly more than 100 percent (about 101* percent) 
probably for two reasons, First, the question about further plans allowed 
multiple responses so that there is some overlap. For example t 37 students 
planned to study both medicine and a biological or physical science. The 
other reason for overlap Is that some seniors indicated a plan for further 
study next fall, and also completed iteifts about reasons for not continuing 
their study. This logically inconsistent pattern is probably due to mis- 
readings of the items, failure to follow instructions, and the tendency of 
some students to answer all questions in the survey whether they applied to 
them or not. 

When we look at the distribution of fields of study for the next fall 
ve see that some 18^ percent of all seniors planned to go to graduate school 
in one of the branches of arts and sciences, and 20.1 percent planned some 
form of professional study. The graduate arts and sciences fields are the 
most popular with law, medicine and education following. Business, engineer- 
ing and other professional fields account for the remainder. There are some 
important differences between the plans of men and women and between Blacks 
and Whites > were half again as likely to plan to continue further 

education in the i^ext fall. Men were also considerably more likely than 
women to plan to study a biological or physical science, business, law, 
medicine, engineering and other professional fields. Women vere more likely 
thaji men to plan to study arts or humanities and education* Interestingly, 
the proportions of men and women indicating no plans for further study vere 
about the same. The plans of men and yomen are considered in much greater 
detail in Chapter 6* 
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Overall, Blacks planned to go to further education in the fall slightly 
riiore often than V/hites, and they indicated no plans for eventual further 
education less often than Whites* Blacks uere more likely than Whites to 
plan to study social science, education and other professions* Blacks were 
less likely to plan to study Mological or physical science, medicine and 
engineering. To sor.o decree these differences may be due to the fact that 
the majority of Blacks in the sample were women* The plans of Blacks and 
Whites are examined ;nore closely in Chapter 7« 

Basic Analysis Groups 

The basic structure used to study the plans of seniors in the rest 
of this chapter and through Chapter 5 is based on students' plans for next 
fall. Specifically, the study used students' plans for the next fall to 
work, he narriei, enter the military, pursue graduate study in the arts or 
human I ties , pursue graduate 3 tudy in the biological or physical sciences , 
pursue graduate study in the serial sciences, study lav, study medicine, or 
study other profession?, The^e plana vere utilised for several reasons* 
First, these plans are relatively realistic. Tney are not based on hoped 
for educational pursuits e tir.e in the future, They are clear expressions 
of plans for the next year; in fact, a majority of the students indicating 
that they planned further i'tuiy also indicated that- they had teen accepted 
by one or r^ore ias ti tut ions * '^ccvT,d s the plans for next year are close 
pnoush to seniors 1 present educational careers to he related to them in 
neanim:ful v%y&, Finally, the eate^orie^ that are used are educationally 
and socially ^ean: ru*ful * Vney are not zo fra> r neritei as to make generalizations 
\ iv: t iZ. i 1 , ' V,e*:*'"' v:* n re ".1 1 r * a r % : f f 1 - N : out r, ur.Ver -f jer.ior^ in each category 
to a 1 lev cer^iin \r.aly^e^ to he rerfcrr.ed. Although the foeus of this 
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study is on educational planning and educational experiences, it also 
seemed important to distinguish among students who planned to work, marry, 
or enter the military. 

The item on which this grouping of students by plans was loased allowed 
th'jm to indicate nore than one activity, so there is some overlap in the 
groups* For example, a student who planned to be married in June and go 
to lav school in September would appear in both the marriage group and the 
Lav School group* The extent and implications of this overlapare discusseu 
in Chapter 6» The overall overlap rate was about twenty percent* Most 
seniors planned only one activity but one group, "marriage" overlapped 
considerably with the other groups, particularly "work." This fact should 
be kept in mind throughout this report* 

Thus ths plan categories that will be used in Chapter 2 through 5, and 
the numbers and percent of students in each category were as follovs: 

Group Definition S % 

Work; Seniors who planned to work full time 

at a Job> whether or not they expected 
to make it their career, 12,803 t>l<8 

Militar y: Seniors who planned to enter the 

military either temporarily or as a 

career* 1,933 9*3 

Marriafle ' Seniors who planned to be married 2,7^7 13<2 

Graduate study i 

Arts or Humanities Seniors who planned such study. 1*329 
Biological or Physical 

sci ence Seniors vho planned such study, 1 ,2oo 6*2 

Social Science Seniors vho planned such study, 1,199 5*8 

Law School : Seniors vho planned to go to law 

school. 982 lu7 

Medica). school : Seniors vho planned to go to medical 

school. 839 *M 

O ther professional Seniors vho planned to gc to graduate 

schools ; or professional schools of business, 

engineering, education, social work, 

architecture* or dentistry* 2,331 11,3 

Total fl (without overlap) 20,732 
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The results in the rest of this report are organize*! around these 
groups. The first analyses describe the backgrounds and personal character- 
istics of the students* These results are pr^ei^d first so that we can 
better understand seniors' choices* Then specific information of how and 
why students chose their fields will be presented* The plans of men and 
women will then be compared* Black and White students will be compared* 
Finally, using all of thic information, the correlates cf choosing the 
fields, the correlates of academic and test performance* and the correlates 
of obtaining financial aid will be presented* First, we shall try to answer 
the question }> \<ho are these students?'** 

Where Did They Come From? - The Importance of Background 

A student's "background'—sex, race, religion and social class — has an 
effect on his or her plans for higher education. Social scientists have found 
"-.-enormous differences in educational opportunities among the various socio- 
economic groups and between the sexes. These differences are great regardless 
of what socioeconomic indices are used and regardless of now restrictively or 
broadly opportunity for higher education is defined.*-" (Sewell, 1971)* The 
effects of "background" can be seen in students 1 probability of attending 
college, the types of college they attend* the majors they choose, the college 
residences they live in> the way they adjust to college* the time they take 
to graduate, and whether they will withdraw or not* (This evidence is reviewed 
in Feldman and Nevcomb* 1969> and Baird > forthcoming,) Studies of postgraduate 
choices (Davis, 1965; Miller, 1963; Astin ft Panos, 1969) have also shown that 
students' backgrounds continue to affect their decisions, although the size 
of the effect is much less than the effect on the probability of college 
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attendance. As Davis notes, that they appear at all after four years of 
college experience "...is a vry tribute to the influence social groupings 
have on individual decisions, 11 

Thio study found that three kinds of background characteristics vere 
related to postgraduate plans — personal characteristics , such as sex and race; 
parental characteristics , such as family income; and academic characteristics , 
r^^ning grades. The results are shown in Table 2.3- For simplicity, as in 
other tables throughout this report, the percentages not responding to a 
question are not shown. 

The distribution of men and women among the groups illustrates well-known, 
if often criticizedjdif ferences , Most students planning to 3tudy the professions 
and physical sciences are men. Social science is less heavily male, and in arts 
and humanities^ the proportion is about fifty-fifty. Unsurprisingly^ men are more 
likely to plan tc enter the military service and women are more likely to plan 
to marry. Work was planned by about as many men as women- The important 
point is that the majority of students who planned to attend graduate or 
professional schools were men, while about half of those planning to work 
were women. More detailed analyses of the influence of sex on plans will be 
presented in Chapter 6 b Y Mary Jo Clark, 

About 90 percent of the total sample was white, and no field differed very 
much from that figure. Blacks were slightly more likely to be found among stu- 
dents planning to work, study the arts or humanities, or study social science. 
Blacks were slightly less likely to plan to enter military service, study a bio- 
logical or physical science, or study medicine, ^ese differences may 
be partly due to the fact that the majority of Blacks in the sample were 
women. The "other* 1 category vas ambiguous. It included very few Chicanos, 
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Seniors* Eickground Characteristics by Pl^ns 



Ch&r& ct eristic 


Work 


Military 
Service 


Marriage 


Grfvd, Arts 
Humanities 


Post-Graduati 

Grad. Bio. 
Phys . Science 


on Plans 

Grad. Soc. 
Science 


Lfiv 
School 


Medical 
School 


Other Prof. 
School 


Total 


Sex 






















Male 




97 


39 




76 


57 


39 


63 


70 


59 


Female 


19 


3 


61 


53 






11 


17 


30 


UO 
























BI&CjC 


c 




1, 

4 


0 


1 

5 


■7 
r 


1 
4 


■j 
3 


j 


? 




O I 






OJr 


yu 


Ao 

oy 


91 


do 


flo 


on 
yu 


vtrtcr 


1 


1 






t 




> 


c 

? 


D 


c 


Marital status 






















Single 


r*- 




75 


01 


7Q 
f 0 


7o 


AJi 


ft7 
0 f 


f J 


f ? 


Married 




2*± 


25 


17 




22 


25 


12 


2o 




Divorced 4 Widov-.'d 


1 




1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Father's education 






















Less than high school diploma 


2h 


22 


19 


19 


17 


19 


12 


13 


20 


21 


High school 


2fi 


29 


26 


22 


25 


21 


22 


19 


25 


26 


Some c ol 1 **fce 


1 1 


IO 


19 


20 


1 ( 


19 


19 


17 


7 ft 


i ft 
lo 


College graduat ion 


lb 


17 


17 


17 


19 


19 


22 


22 


19 


17 


Graduate or professional degree 


14 


13 


lo 


22 


21 


22 


25 


29 


lo 


17 


Mothers education 






















Less than high school diploma 


18 


15 


li* 


1U 


12 


15 


7 


8 


15 


16 


High school 


1*0 


12 


S3 


32 


3o 


35 


33 


32 


uo 


38 


Some college 


20 


22 


21* 


2h 


22 


23 


25 


25 


19 


21 


College graduation 


16 


15 


19 


19 


19 


17 


25 


23 


18 


18 


Graduate or professional degree 


5 




6 


10 


9 


10 


9 


11 


8 


7 


Family income 






















Less than $5,000 


7 


5 


5 


6 


5 


6 


3 


3 


6 


6 


$5,000 to $7,999 


10 


11 


9 


f> 


11 


8 


5 


5 


8 


9 


$6,000 t $11,999 


22 


26 


21 




21 


19 


1* 


17 


20 


21 


$12,000 to $19,999 


25 


30 


27 




29 


27 


25 


25 


26 


26 


$20,000 or more 


21 


20 


2* 


25 


22 


26 


hO 


37 


26 


23 
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Table 3,3 ^cont'd) 







Military 




Gr&d, Arts 


Grad, Bio, 


Grad, Soc. 


Lav 


Medical 


Other Prof, 






WorX 


Service 


Marriage 


Humanities 


Phys, Science 


Science 


School 


School 


School 


Tot* 


Father's feeling about 






















advanced vork 






















Dl & c our aged 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 




2 


2 


Neither ^iicours^ed nor 


























**> 




j J. 










to 




Unco uraged 


J5 


hU 


**0 


c t 
55 


01 


56 


7t 




50 




Mother's feeling about 






















advanced study 






















Discouraged 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


l 




2 


Neither encouraged 


4 0 




















nor discouraged 


^5 


T ^ 

h4 


31 


31 


29 


23 


19 






Encouraged 


39 


**3 


**3 


63 


65 


64 


p-r | 

7** 


70 


60 


^7 


Friends* feeling about 












































Di scour aged 


2 


1 


2 


2 


I 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Neither encouraged 






















nor discouraged 


51 


> T 




36 


37 


33 


33 


33 


39 


i*6 


fin eou yfjg^d 


35 


1*0 


38 


57 

J* i 


56 


62 


61 


6U 


5^* 


i*2 


Religious background 
















i a 

ao 






Raised as Protestant 


57 


59 


51 


5** 


51 


1*1 


51 


55 


Raised as Roman Catholic 


27 


29 


25 


26 


23 


25 


31 


26 


27 


26 


liaised Jevisfi 


5 




0 


10 


0 


I*r 




10 


1U 


( 


tcaisea otner 




y 


10 


±3 




1 .5 


Q 
O 


ft 

o 


12 




Grades— all courses 
























1 


l 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




lc 


10 


Q 
O 


>. 

•4 


}. 


■L 


5 


J. 


7 
E 


i 




3^ 


36 


29 


21 


lo 


21 


20 


15 


27 


2? 


B 


31 


27 


32 


3* 


31 


3* 


33 


30 


It 

35 


31 




16 


13 


21 


2t> 


2o 


2o 


27 


3 1 * 


20 


20 


A to A* 


I* 


5 


7 


11 


18 


11 


13 


21 


0 


7 


Grades— major field 






















or lover 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


C 


6 


8 


U 


1 




2 


2 


2 


h 


5 


O 


15 


21 


12 


T 


9 


6 


6 


7 


12 


13 


B 


3^ 


31* 


31 


23 


2U 


25 


26 


23 


30 


31 


B+ 


30 


23 


32 


3* 


30 


37 


35 


31* 


32 


30 


A or A* 


1U 


12 


20 


3^ 


35 


30 


26 


35 


20 


19 



Note: All fl^urws are percentages* 
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Puerto Ricans,or other students from Latin-American backgrounds. Instead it 
included oriental Americans, "others," those who gave no response ^ and a feu 
white students who mistakenly referred to themselves as "Native American or 
Indian. ,f A comparison of black and white students, presented in Chapter 7» 
shows many differences between ethnic groups, but the differences in plans 
are not as large as one :night expect. These results are consistent with 
the data presented by Bayer and Boruch (l9&9) and Fisher (jl967). 

Most of the seniors were single, although students who planned to work 
were a little more likely to be married, and students vho planned to study 
law or medicine were a little more likely to be single- 

The socioeconomic status (SES) of students' families, as measured by 
parental education and income, vas related to students' p]ans. On each mea- 
sure, students who planned to work, marry or enter the military service tended 
to come from relatively low SKS families, prospective graduate students from 
slightly higher SES families, and prospective law and medical students from 
the highest SES families- This general pattern of differences also held for men 
and women in the various plan groups, except that, as shown by other analyses too 
detailed to report, women generally come from slightly higher status back- 
grounds. There were two deviations from this pattern • The women who were 
attracted to medicine tended to come from slightly lower status backgrounds 
than did the men. The parents of the women planning to attend lav school 
tended to be better educated than the parents of the men, but tended to have 
slightly lower incomes. It is easy to see that the capacity of families to 
support their children would be related to their educational careers and that 
well-educated parents would have high expectations for their children. In 
fact, one might have expected the differences to be even greater considering 
the importance of these variables at earlier education decision points 

(e,g, , Sewell, 197lh 
9 
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Beyond parental income and education, the degree of family encouragement 
of advanced study vas strikingly different for students vith different plans. 
Compared to other students, the seniors who di<l not plan to continue to advanced 
study V'.»re less often encouraged to go on by their parents. The students who 
planned to go to graduate school reported considerably more encouragement, and 
students vho planned to study lav or medicine reported even more encouragement, 
A basically similar pattern vas found for the encouragement of friends, except 
that prospective lav and medical students reported no more encouragement than 
other graduate or professional schco) students * This pattern also generally 
held for men and vomen vithin the plan groups, except that vomen planning to 
enter medical school reported less parental encouragement than their male 
counterparts, and vomen planning to enter lav schools reported more encourage- 
ment from their friends. Parental encouragement has, of course, been found to 
be important in such studies as Bandura (i960), Herriott (1963)1 Boyle (1966), 
Rehberg and Vestby (19^7), Sevell and Shav (l968a, b), Kandel and Lesser (l969), 
and Sewell, Haller> and Ghlendorf (l97G). Families which encourage aspirations 
and achievements seem to be characterized by particular child-rearing practices 
and family structures (this research is reviewed by Rehberg, Sinclair & Schafer, 
1970). The effect of family encouragement seems to remain even after ability 
and SES are controlled * The evidence for peer encouragement suggests it has 
less influence on students 1 plans , but it remains a consistent influence (Boyle, 
1966; McDill , et al>, 1967; Turner, 1966; Meyer, 1970h 

The influence of religion on personal behavior has been studied at least 
since the time of Max Weber and Tavney. Early studies suggested that religion 
strongly affected educational and occupational attainment. More recent studies 
have found less effect from religious background after initial ability and 
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SES were controlled (Featherman, 1971, has recently reviewed this research). 
Most of the early studies were concerned with differences between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics- The recent studies have found small differences between 
people from these religious backgrounds (see, for example, the review of Jackson, 
Fox* & Crockett, 1970)- However* recent studies have also found consistent, 
if not large, tendencies for Jews to enter certain careers such as law 
(Featherman, 1971). As r.hown in Table 2,3* this study also found that the 
percentages of students from different religious backgrounds varied from 
field to field. Students who were raised as Protestants were most often 
found among the students not planning further education and least often found 
among prospective law students. Roman Catholics were represented to about 
the same degree in all groups, Jewish students were less likely to be found 
among students who planned to work, marry or enter the military service, and 
more likely to be found among students who planned advanced study, particularly 
in law and medicine. Women planning a medical school career* compared to the 
men* were raised less often as Jews and more often as Protestants* The high 
status career choices of Jewish students have been attributed to their higher 
intelligence test scores , ability to defer gratification, and higher need for 
achievement. In addition, according to Lipset and Bendix (1959)* "Jewish 
family structure is of the type which is regarded as favoring personalities 
with capacity for moMlity , - ,the strong mother and weak father family.,, 
[with a],,*strong drive to learnings -probably strongly related to the posi- 
tive value which they give to religious education/' Featherman (1971) has 
presented evidence which makes this "personality" explanation less certain. 
In any case, the evidence for higher educational attainment by Jews is fairly 
consistent. The influence of religious background will be examined again in 
the chapter on the correlates of career choices ♦ 
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Data about grade point averages are presented here as a reminder of the 
strong relation between academic success and educational plans. We should 
recognize the importance of sex, religion, etc*, but should not overemphasize 
their importance compared to the importance of grades* Academic performance 
is obviously related to graduate admission. Students vho planned somo form 
of advanced education clearly got better grades than students who did not 
plan advanced education* The best grade getters seem to bo students who 
planned to enter medical schools or graduate departments of biological or 
physical science* Consistent with much earlier research, women within the 
plan groups tended to have received higher grades, the difference being 
particularly large among prospective lav students. The only exception was 
among prospective medical students, where the men reported higher grades 
than the women* 

It should be noted, however, that if we look at the absolute numbers of 
students with various grades we find almost as many students with averages of 
E+ or better among those who were not pursuing advanced education as among 
those who were- To some this may appear to be "lost talent Z 1 However, as 
Baird and Holland (l9&9) have argued, there are many kinds of talent, and, in 
any case, it is probably beneficial to have some bright people in every area. 

In the last analyses we concentrated on the senior's plans^ showing the 
percentage of each plan group with each characteristic, such as the percentage 
of all those planning to work who were men. In the next analyses we con- 
centrated on seniors 1 characteristics studying the plans of students with 
various characteristics, such as the percentage of all men who planned to 
work. The results, shown in Table show some striking trends. When we 
compare men with women, we see that women were more likely to plan to work, 
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about as likely to plan to to a graduate school, and much less likely to 
plan to go to a professional school* l H ]ven including education over twice 
as many of the men planned to attend a professional school (26>Q percent 
for men versus 11,2 percent for voinen ) ♦ These differences will be explored 
in greater detail in Chapter 6, but the point remains that there are sizeable 
differences in the plans of men and women* The results on ethnic groups, dis- 
cussed more later in Chapter 7, are also striking, although they might sur- 
prise some people* Vhites were the least likely to plan to go on to some 
form of postgraduate education (38,0 percent when all are added to^ether)^ 
Blacks a little more likely (U0,7 percent Oriental s much more likely (58^ 
percent), and Spanish-speaking students most likely to plan to an (60*2h 
The Orientals seen quite attracted to the biological and physical sciences and 
engineering. Business holds an appeal for Spanish- speaking seniors* It is 
difficult to judge the realism of these aspirations, but it seems unlikely that 
all the students who planned to go on to further study will actually do so* 

The next two analyses show the effects of social class. Students whose 
fathers had less than a hi^h school diploma were more likely to plan to work 
oi. a career job than students whose fathers had advanced degrees* The in- 
fluence of father:* education appeared to have its most pronounced effect in 
plans to attend law or medical school. Similar trends hold when we look at 
the plans of students from families that differed in wealth* The difference 
was that students from relatively poor and wealthy families planned to attend 
graduate school to about the same extent. The richer students were more likely 
to plan to attend a professional school and less likely to plan to work. To 
some degree these differences may be due to the wealthier families' ability 
to pay the tuition of professional schools, but it is probably also due to their 
interest in the well-paying professions. 
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Table v.* 

Career and Educational Plans of Groups of Students 



Non~ 





Career 


Career 


Military 




Grad. Arts 


Grad. Biol. 


Grad., Soc. 


Lav 


Medical 


Other 




work 


Work 


Service 


Marriage 


Humanities 


Phys. Sci. 


Science 


School 


School 


Prof, Schools 


By Sex 






















Men 


30*7 


21.8 


15.2 




5*1 


8.0 


5*5 


7*1 


5*6 


13.3 


Women 


18.7 


26.9 


.5 


20.1 


8.1* 


3*6 


6.2 


1*3 


1*7 


8.2 


By Ethnic Group 






















DIB C K 




OS. ft 


h 4 


1 1 7 


ft ft 




ft 0 


^ ft 


c. * *+ 


\9 O 

It <7 


White 


37.8 


23,7 


9-6 


13.5 


6,2 


6.2 


5-7 


4.8 


h.l 


11.0 


Oriental 


2U.3 


22,8 


11 .7 


7.3 


11*2 


12.6 


4.9 


2.9 


U.9 


21.9 


Spanish- 






















Speaking 


27.3 


25. U 


8.0 


9.1 


8.0 


9*5 


8.3 


8,3 


6.8 


19-3 


By Fathers' Education 




















Less than 






















H, S, grad. 


U9.5 


" ■ j 


y - q 




p ■ 0 


J - V 


j - £ 




<~ * ? 


TO O 


H. S- grad. 


U2,2 


23.5 


10.3 


13.2 


5*3 


5.9 


u.8 


u.o 


2-9 


10.9 


Some college 


37.lt 


23.9 


9.1* 


^li. 5 


7.2 


6 .0 


6.2 


5-2 


3.9 


11.5 


College grad. 


30.6 


25,1 


9.3 


13,3 


6.3 


6.8 


6.2 


6.0 


5*2 


12*5 


Post grad. 




25.7 


7.2 


111 .2 


8.1a 


7*9 


7.5 


7-0 


7*0 


10.7 


By Family Income 






















Less than 






















$5000 


U7.5 


OO T 

£1^ . 1 


i - 0 


10,1 


£ i 


5.0 


£ 0 


d . 2 


2.2 


11 * D 


55,000-7,999 




23*5 


10.5 


12.5 


5*4 


7*1 


4,6 


2,7 


2.2 


10.3 


$8,000-11,999 


lil .8 


22.5 


11.5 


13.3 


6.4 


6,3 


5-3 


3,2 


3,3 


10,7 


12,000-19,999 


36.5 


24.6 


10,7 


13,8 


5,7 


7*0 


6.0 


4,6 


4,0 


11 ,4 


20,000 or more 


28. U 


25.2 


8.0 


13.3 


6*.7 


5*8 


6,1* 


8,1 


6.3 


12,1 


By Religion 


39-6 




















Protestant 


2U,3 


10,1 


14,2 


6,1 


6,1 


5.4 


3-5 


3-5 


10,5 


Roman Catholic 


39-3 




in 7 


TOO 


DO 


5*0 


5 0 


5,7 


h *1 


11 *D 


Jevish 


22.8 


20.0 


2.2 


10,2 


8,9 


6*7 


9 5 


12 9 


9*9 


15*3 


Other 


UO.li 


20*3 


7.7 


13*5 


6,0 


6*8 


6.1 


3*0 


2*6 


10*9 


None or 






















no formal 


28.8 


29-7 


5-9 


9,9 


7*3 


10,0 


6.3 


4*0 


3,7 


12*7 


By Grades 






















C or lower 


U7.1 


28*9 


14*8 


11*0 


2*4 


2*2 


2 3 


2.5 


* v 


8*4 


C+ 


U5.1 


26,4 


11,3 


13.1 


4.6 


3.8 


4.1 


3.2 


1*7 


10*6 


B 


36.9 


24.3 


8*2 


13-7 


7-1 


6*1 


6.4 


5,1 


4*0 


12.6 




30.5 


20.6 


6*3 


Hi. 3 


8.9 


8.9 


8.1 


6,5 


6.9 


11.6 


FR , r A to A + 


20. U 


13,0 


6.4 


13.1 


10,0 


15*5 


8.8 


8*6 


11*5 


12*6 



Note: All figures are percentages. 
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We have already mentioned the research on religious background and see 
how the percentage of various groups differ in religious persuasion, Now> 
' looking at the plans of religious groups we see that they are quite different. 
Protestants and "others" were least likely to plan postgraduate educations > and 
Jews the most likely, In fact > Jews were over twice as likely as Protestants 
to plan to go to some professional school and about three times *s likely to 
plan to go to law or medical school. The attraction of the professions for 
Jews has been attributed to the historic barriers to Jews in many areas> to 
strong status needs> etc- As Featherman has pointed out the most plausible 
explanation is a general cultural one. 

Finally, the differences 'between the students with different backgrounds 
are less than the differences between students with different grades * The 
students with the highest grades are three and a half times as likely as 
the seniors with the lowest grades to plan advanced study. 

Summary » As students approach the end of college, they bring their homes > 
peers, and backgrounds vith them. The results in this section emphasize that 
studmts vith different plans have different backgrounds* Many of the back- 
ground variables, particularly sex, race, and family income would ideally have 
no influence on students 1 plans * That they apparently do is an indication of 
how education cannot overcome all differences. 

It is also instructive that, with all the changes in the country and 
higher education, the seniors with different choices look very much like the 
seniors of ten years ago that Davis (1965) and Sharp (1970) studied. Then > 
as now, law students were recruited from the better off> the Jewish, etc, 
(Warkov & Zelen > 196^)> biological and physical science graduate students 
from men> etc. The basir similarities make one wonder hov much change there 
really has been. Each field seems to be getting the same kind of students 

it £ot ten year^ ago, 
O 
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How Do Students Describe Themselves ? 

A good deal of evidence about the importance of one's conceptions of him- 
self or herself suggests that we tend to behave in a manner consistent with 
our ovn ideas of what we are like. The tendency may *be especially strong in 
the area of abilities* Self-concepts seem to be highly related to achievement 
in college (Holland & Astin> 1962; Baird, 1969b). 

Students who later achieve high grades, hold college offices, write for 
the college newspaper, win prizes in art> write scientific articles, etc> 
perceive themselves as having ability in the areas involved. Achievers know 
their own talents and claim that achievement in the area of their talents is 
important to them. Although we can't explain everything about achievement, this 
suggests that high-level accomplishment is based on a history of activity in a 
given area in which dispositions, skills, and aptitudes are acquired and developed. 

This interpretation is consistent with the results obtained by a number of 
investigators of such noncollege groups as creative adolescents (Schaffer & 
Anastasi> 19^3) and creative research scientists (Taylor & Ellison, 1967)- The 
achiever has a history of activities and achievements related to his present 
achievement- He is motivated to achieve in this area and accurately assesses 
his own talents. 

Self-evaluations are also related to continuing or beginning to achieve 
at the college lrvcl (Baird> 19&9a)> There is also evidence that self-evalua- 
tions are related to the vocational choices of college students (Holland> 1962, 
1965> 19^> 1968) and their vocational interests (Baira> 1970a), Changes in self- 
evaluations have been related to different college environments and to student 
accomplishment in college (Skager> Holland> & Braskanip, 1966). 

These research data indicate that self-evaluations have pervasive relations 
with a wide variety of other variables ♦ And these pervasive relations might be 

O 
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expected, for in other research the self-concept has been shown to be strongly 
tied to one's sense of self-worth, what one is willing to try, the risks one is 
willing to assume, and the effort one is willing to put forth (Coopersmith , 
1967; Wiley, 1961), 

Thus j the self-conceptions of students proviae evidence about the kinds 
of students who are attracted to the fields* This information suggests the 
kinds of admission criteria actually being used and the character of the insti- 
tutional student community that is formed by student characteristics* 

The self-rating items were chosen to include items that were useful in 
earlier research* Additional items were included that seemed to be particularly 
relevant to certain fields* Die items fall into four general categories: 
academic abilities, such as writing ability; social abilities> such as sales 
ability; other specific abilities, such as mechanical ability; and general traits* 
such as reliability. The items seemed to cover a fairly comprehens ive range of 
areas of student self -perception* On each item students could rate tnemselves 
as belov average, average, above average, in the top 10 percent, or in the top 
one percent^ compared to other seniors at their college* The ,f top one percent" 
option vas used to provide further differentiation of students* 

One of the striking things to he cccn in Table 2*5 is the rather high 
opinion students have of themselves, Tho figures shc;j only the percentage of 
students in each ^roup who rate ihenselves in the top 10 or top one percent of 
seniors at their college* It is a bit surprising that in only three of 21 areas 
did as fev as 10 percent of al] students rate themselves in the top 10 percent* 
Interestingly the three areas were those bearing on expressive talent: ai tistic^ 
r.usical and acting auiJ ity» In <:o/itra;3*, , J slT^c \>vTcciiKnr,c3 of seniors rated 
themselves in the top 10 percent in four areas: sKill in relating to others on 
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Students Self-Ratings of Their Abilities 



Post-Graduation Plans 







Military 




Grad. Arts 


Grad. Bio. 


Grad. Soc. 


Low 


Medical 


Other Prof. 




Ability 


Work 


Service 


Marriage 


Humanities 


Phys , Science 


Science 


School 


School 


School 


Total 


Writing ability 


IS 


13 


20 




20 




LI 


20 


19 


20 


Artistic ability 


8 


7 


8 


is 


7 


7 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Musical ability 


9 


9 


10 




10 






11 


10 


10 


Scholarship 


IS 


19 


24 


36 


42 


AD 


LL 




29 


25 


Scientific ability 


13 


23 


15 


8 


63 


15 


11 


61 


25 


19 


Mechanical ability 




24 


12 


8 


27 


9 


13 


20 


22 


15 


Leadership ability 


26 




26 




<W 


JO 


>-> 


J* 


_?*s 


29 


Reading ability 




20 


27 




27 




44 






27 


Acting ability 


7 


5 


6 


14 


5 


9 


11 


7 


7 


7 


Clerical ability 


14 


12 


14 


14 


10 


15 


22 


10 


16 


lit 


Speaking ability 


19 


20 


18 


30 


18 


30 


44 


23 


24 


22 


Mathematical ability 


17 


25 


19 


11 


49 


17 


21 


39 


30 


21 


Sales ability 


12 


13 


11 


11 


9 


14 


24 


10 


16 


13 


Athletic ability 


17 


24 


15 


13 


19 


16 


25 


22 


21 


18 


Skill in relating to others 










38 


on an individual basis 


38 


33 


37 


46 


29 


52 


50 


41 


43 


Sympathy for others in 














trouble 


43 


34 


44 


50 


35 


53 


47 


48 


• 44 


42 


Perseverance 


35 


35 


38 


45 


46 


47 


52 


55 


46 


39 


Reliability 


55 


56 


56 


58 


59 


63 


70 


65 


63 


57 


Creativity 


24 


21 


25 


43 


30 


30 


31 


21 


27 


25 


Memory 


27 


26 


29 


40 


38 


36 


47 


43 


33 


30 


Ability to act when limited 






facts are available 


23 


26 


22 


28 


29 


32 


44 


32 


32 


25 



Note: Figures are percentage of each group with eelf-ratinga of top ten or top one 
percent- Options were "below average'', ''average", * above average", 
"top ten percent 1 *, and "top one percent". 
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an individual basis, sympathy for others in troublo> perseverance^ and reliability. 
The peak of self-regard was found among larf students > YO percent of whom con- 
sidered themselves in the top 1Q percent on reliability. Most students clearly- 
tended to have a high regard for their abilities in many areas. However> as 
the research mentioned earlier suggests and as analyses reported below will 
indicate, these self-ratings provide very useful assessments of people 1 s charac- 
teristics- They cannot be accepted outright, however, and need to be taken in 
context* 

Detailed analyses by sex indicated that mgn generally rated themselves 
higher in most areas , particularly in such things as mechanical and scientific 
ability. 

Students who planned some form of advanced education generally differed 
from other students by rating themselves higher in a number of areas related 
to academic accomplishment; scholarship^ perseverance, and memory. They also 
tended to rate themselves higher on skill in relating to others on an individual 
bas i s i 

Each specific group also had a distinctive pattern of self-ratings- Students 
planning to work tended to rate themselves lower than other students on the 
academic traits just mentioned^ as well as writing and leadership ability and 
the ability to act when limited facts were available- The self-ratings of the 
students planning to enter military service present a striking picture- Their 
self-ratings wefe the lowest in more areas than any other group of students* 
They rated themselves lowest in academically-related areas such as reading and 
writing ability^ perseverance, and memory, expressive areas such as musical, 
acting, and creative ability and, while rating themselves high in leadership 
ability, rate themselves low in skill in relating to others on an individual 
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basis and sympathy for others in trouble- Possibly these students felt they 
could lead people without being overly concerned with them personally. Students 
who planned to marry rated themselves relatively low on leadership and 
speaking ability, and the ability to act when limited facts are available. 
This pattern of self-ratings may be due to a lover level of social assertiveness. 

Students who chose different graduate careers also differed from one another 
in their self-perceptions • Students who planned to study the arts and humanities 
in graduate school clearly stood out by their relatively high self-ratings of 
their expressive and aesthetic talents: artistic, musical, acting > and creative 
ability. They rated themselves high on sympathy for others in trouble* They 
also stood out by their lover self-ratings on such "practical 1 ' traits as 
scientific, mechanical, mathematical , and athletic ability. They appeared to 

regard themselves as talented in aesthetic areas but considered themuelves 
relatively untalented or at least uninterested in dealing with science and 
pragmatic details. This was nearly the mirror image of the self-description 
of prospective graduate students in the biological or physical sciences. The 
future science students rated themselves high on scientific, mechanical, and 
mathematical ability, and low on acting ability, speaking ability, sales ability, 
and sympathy for others in trouble, In various ways, these ratings all deal with 
relating to other people, Uuch results concur- with those of others, which have 
indicated that scientists are oriented tovard data and things and away from 

people, so the self-rating results should cause no surprise. The men in this 
group rated themselves significantly higher than the women in scientific 
ability and creativity. Students who planned to enter graduate schools in 
social science vevo -listir.:tive on only tvo traits-, the highest self-ratings 
on skill in relating to others on r\n individual basis and sympathy for others 
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in trouble- Undoubtedly many students study social science because of their 
concern for people- It is surprising that the social science students were 
not more clearly differentiated from other students* The men in this group 
gave themselves considerably higher ratings than the women in their writing 
and leadership abilities. 

In contrast to the prospective members of the military who rated them- 
selves low, the prospective law students rated themselves quite high in many 
areas. In 11 of the 21 self-rating areas they rated themselves higher than 
any other group. In two others they were second highest. The only low areas 
were artistic and musical ability. Their high self-ratings included the 
academically related abilities of writing, reading, and clerical ability, 
scholarship, perseverance, and memory* The future law students also rated 
themselves high in areas involving skill in dealing with other people: leader- 
ship, speaking, and sales ability, and skill in relating to others on an individual 
basis* They also rated themselves high in athletic ability* Finally, 'they rated 
themselves high on the more general traits of reliability and ability to act 
when limited facts are available. The picture that emerges from these results 
is of confident people — confident in their academic powers, their ability to 
deal with and lead others, and their readiness to assume responsibility for 
action. Of course this is near the portrait of the stereotypical lawyer, and 
it is further evidence that fields attract those with the characteristics the 
field demands- The vouen who planned to attend law school rated themselves 
higher than their male counterparts in reading ability, perserverance , relia- 
bility, and memory. 

Prospective modical students had yet another distinctive pattern, They 
rated themselves relatively high on scholarship, scientific ability, mathematical 
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ability perseverance, and low on creativity, They also had fairly high 
self-ratings on sympathy for others in trouble, This combination of scientific 
interest and concern for others fons the distinctive pattern of prospective 
medical students. The women who planned to go to medical school rated them- 
selves significantly lower than the men in scholarship and other variables > 
suggesting a lower sense of confidence, Finally, the future "other professional 
school" students were not differentiated at all, probably because of the variety 
of fields included in that category. 

The self-rating results show that students who choose various postgraduate 
careers differ from one another in many ways. The pattern of the differences 
strongly suggests that people choose fields that are consistent with their 
ideas of themselves- The research cited at the beginning of this section 
suggests that people's ideas of themselves usually correspond to more 
"objective" assessments of their abilities and personal traits. The self- 
rating results, then, provide additional evidence that people are attracted 
to fields that fit their characteristics. 

Work Values , People seek different things from their work. The things 
they seek reflect their values and their priorities. Studies over many years 
(fravis, I96U , 1965 ; Sharp > 19Y0) have related these "work values 1 ' —the 
important considerations people use in picking a career— to vocational 
choices, as well as to measures of vocational interests and othei" personal 
characteristics- The researcn fie nvonst rates that people who choose different 
careers have very different work vnlues {ftosenbertf, 1957, Marsh and Stafford, 
19^6). To study the work values of seniors we selected fifteen vocational 
attractions that had been found to be important in earlier research and 
that seened relevant to thf choices college GCJiiors face. Students could 
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indicate how important each attraction or value had been in their choice of a 
vocational field ♦ 

The students in this study showed distinctive patterns of work values 
corresponding to their postgraduate plans, as shown in Table2-6* The figures 
in this table show the percentage of each group which indicated that each work 
value on the left was very important, with a few exceptions- The exceptions 
are the values marked with asterisks for which the figures 3how the percentage 
indicating that the value Vas either important or very important- We followed 
this procedure to highlight some important contrasts. 

Overall, several values were impoi^tant tG relatively few studentS""lack 
of interest in other fields' 1 and "requires shorter education than other fields- 11 
These two are negative values > more reasons for avoiding fields than for 
choosing fields. Most of us usually operate in terms of the activities we 
like to do than those we dislike- "Security 11 also was generally considered 
of low importance- 
Each group had a unique pattern of work values, although compared to other 
groups j students who planned to work had no exceptionally high or low values 
compared to other students- Students who planned to work, marry, or enter the 
service all assigned lov importance to "independence (extent to which you can 
work on your own)." In addition, nen who planned to work placed a higher 
value than women on income, opportunities for leadership, status and prestige, 
and the opportunity to get ahead rapidly. They placed a lower value on being 
of service to others, and working with people rather than things. In two words , 
the men seem more ambitious in their values, the women more concerned with service , 
Students who planned to marry were further differentiated only by the low 
values they placed on status and prestige- Ine seniors who planned to work 
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Table 2.6 



Importance of Fifteen Work Values to College Seniors 

( ,T How important have the following been to 
you in your choice of a vocational field?") 



Post -Graduation Plans 











Or* ad. A,rt3 


Grad, Bio. 


Grad . Soc . 


Law 


Medical 


Other prof. 




Value 


Work 


^ilitarjr 


Marriage 


Humanities 


Phys. Science 


Science 


School 


School 


School 


Total 


High income* 


C A 


65 


48 


33 


45 


41 


76 


50 


62 


51 


Independence ( < i xter*t Vj which 






















you can work on your own) 




39 


38 


49 


49 


51 


63 


62 


42 


Being of service to others 




36 


51 


50 


35 


59 


49 


77 


47 


Security 




*;6 


26 


18 


17 


19 


22 


30 


25 


23 


Opportunity for leaderships 








Oi. 


r / 

5o 


7G 


84 


65 


78 


^0 
t>y 


Interest in the work activities 






53 


54 


63 


63 


51 


65 


55 


53 


Lack of interest in other fields 






5 


6 


5 


5 


6 


7 


5 


5 


All0w3 more free tine tr.ar, 






















other fields 


33 


33 


34. 


40 


25 


36 


31 


9 


31 


32 


Makes use of nvy special talents 






















and abilities 


1 i 


3S 


46 


61 


49 


49 


39 


46 


i6 


UU 


Interest in working with people 






















rather than with things 




35 


57 


59 


23 


63 


52 


69 


51 


50 


Requires shorter education than 






















other fields* 


9 


9 


8 


4 


3 


6 


2 


1 


7 


8 


Interest in travel* 


41 


49 


32 


52 


31 


44 


35 


20 


38 


39 


Status, prestige* 




55 


38 


39 


42 


44. 


69 


52 


48 


43 


Opportunity to get ahead rapidly* 


LI 


59 


36 


26 


36 


30 


58 


30 


52 


40 


Desire to make a contribution to 






















knowledge 


20 


16 


22 


30 


39 


32 


16 


21 


22 


21 



Note; Figures show only the percent of each group indicating that the value was 
very important, except that for the values with asterisks where the figures 
show the percent of each group indicating the value was either important 
or very important. Options were "not important/' "important," and 
%ery important*" 
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or marry constitute the majority of the ,r total r ' student group so frequently that 
they are not differentiated* In Contrast, students who planned to enter the 
military were distinguished in several ways. Compared to other students, they 
assigned more importance to opportunities for leadership, travel, status or 
prestige, and the opportunity to get ahead rapidly. Considering the backgrounds 
of many of these students, they may well have believed military service was 
their beet channel for the social mobility suggested by these items. In 
addition, they placed relatively little importance on independence, making use of 
their special talents and abilities, desire to make a contribution to knowledge, 
being of service to others > and interest in working with people rather than with 
things. The structure of military service makes the first three values plausible. 
Compared to other fields, the services usually offer less independence, want 
generalists, and are not in the business of producing knowledge. The other values 
also fit in with the idea that as a military officer one seeks to lead people 
rather than serve them. 

Prospective graduate students in the arts and humanities placed litile impor- 
tance on what to them seemed to be mundane values such as income, security, and 
the opportunity to get ahead rapidly. In contrast, they placed relatively great 
importance on using their special talents (which they believe they have, as 
shown in the self-rating results), free time, and travel. All these values help 
to fill in the portrait of arts and humanities students presented earlier — 
expressive, aesthetically avare students who are relatively unconcerned with 
pragmatic problems - 

Seniors who planned to pursue graduate study in the biological or physical 
sciences placed the lowest importance of any group on the three values involving 
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relations with people; being of service to others, opportunities for leader- 
ship, ana interest in working with people rather than things. They also 
placed a low value on security. They placed a relatively high value on their 
desire to make a contribution to knowledge. These results again show their 
high interest in ideas and things, and their low interest in people. Men in 
this area placed a higher value than their women counterparts on income and 
leadership . 

In contrast to the students in the "hard" sciences like chemistry, physics, 
physiology or zoology, prospective graduate students in the social sciences 
placed a high value on being of service to others and (particularly among the 
women) or working with people rather than things , -understandably ao since the 
social sciences are basically concerned with the study and help of people. 

The work values of future law students suggest they wer** oriented toward 
people in another way — they seemed to wish *o lead others an*\ gain prestigious 
positions, preferably as rapidly as possible. They \<sre eiso interested in 
high incomes and being able to work on *h^ir own* They expressed relatively 
little desire to make a contribution to knowledge or use thtir special talents. 
Once again, then, prospective lawyers seemed to be strivers--strivin^ after 
the traditional rewards of status in our society* The women who planned to 
attend law school were less concerned than the men with money, prestige > and 
opportunities for rapid advancenent and more interested in working with people. 
They seemed relatively more concerned with the law per se and less with its 
extrinsic rewards than their male counterparts. 

The prospective medical students espoused values consistent with an ideal 
image of their intended profession: service to others, working with people, 
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working independently., and interest in the work activities. They also claimed 
little interest in free time or travel. Finally, they placed the highest 
value of any group on security* In short, the prospective medical students 
present a picture of dedicated, if staid, future' professionals* However, as 
Becker et al * (l9&l) and others have suggested, their perspectives may change 
during the course of medical school. Women who planned to go to medical 
school were less concerned than the men with income, independence^and status 
or prestige. 

Compared to other groups, students who planned to study other professions 
placed relatively high value on opportunities for leadership, and opportunities 
to get ahecd rapidly, and a low value on independence. One might characterize 
this combination of values as the orgtmi nation man syndrome. 

Rosenberg (1957) distinguished between intrinsic and extrinsic work values* 
Intrinsic values were those that depended on the meaning or the interest of the 
work activities themselves. Intrinsic values may be broken down further into 
expressive values, such making use of one's talents, and specific interest 
values, such as an interest in working with people* Extrinsic values derive 
from the rewards that accrue from the work rather than the work itself* Examples 
are Income, security, prestige, etc* 

The groups we hava studied showed a great variety of values from largely 
intrinsic to largely extrinsic, vith several combinations. Seniors who planned 
to enter the militaiy or study "other" professions seemed to choose their careers 
largely for extrinsic reasons* Seniors who planned to study either the hard or the 
social sciences seemed to be oriented mainly toward their specific interests — 
ideas and things, and people, respectively* Students choosing the arts and 
humanities seemed to value the expressive opportunities of work, and rejected 
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all extrinsic values — except travel and free time. Future law students seemed 
to value the extrinsic rewards of their profession and were relatively 
unconcerned with the intrinsic reasons. Finally, students vho planned to study 
medicine voiced both kinds of intrinsic values-^expressive and those relating 
to specific interests — and one extrinsic value, security. 

The patterning of extrinsic and intrinsic values sheds more light on the 
differences between the groups. Other ways of analyzing the values might be 
used, such as values involving people versus values unrelated to people, or 
values reflecting ambition versus values indicating a desire to avoid involvement, 
etc, or one might contrast the values of practicing professionals in the field 
with those of the seniors planning to enter the field. Each of these approaches 
could point up more important characteristics of the groups. The main point, 
hovsver, whatever system is used, is that seniors seem to make postgraduate 
plans that are consistent with the values they seek from work. 

It is also instructive to compare the vork values of the seniors in this 
study with those of the seniors of ten years ago (Davis, 1<?65; Sharp, 1970). 
Not only do the seniors seem to choose the same values then and now, but the 
values that distinguish each subgroup are the same. For example, prospective 
law students then had the same work values as today's prospective lav students — 
high incomes, leadership, prestige, and advancement. As in the results for 
background information, each area seems to be getting basically the same kind 
of student today as ten years ago. 
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Chapter 3 

STUDENTS' UNDERGRADUATE EXPERIENCES 

We turn now from seniors' backgrounds and characteristics to their 
undergraduate experiences—the things they did in four years of college. 
Since our primary concern is the career choices of seniors, most of the 
questions are concerned with experiences that may have influenced their 
choices* However, another group of items asked students about their extra- 
curricular activities, and other items asked students for their views of 
their colleges. 

Many things can happen in the course of a college career, A student may 
have to interrupt his study to help out in a family crisis, A young woftan may 
find that she is less interested in sociology than law* A student's savings may 
run out, and he may have to vork, The object of the questions ehovn in Table 3,1 
was to assess the frequency of these kinds of experiences in the college years. 
Considering the fairly large differences in their backgrounds , students with dif- 
ferent plans had remarkably similar work histories* The students who planned 
to attend law or medical school may have worked a little less often > but the 
striking fact is that two-thirds or more of every group had worked while in 
college ♦ It is also true that fewer than a quarter of the students in any 
group had ever interrupted their educations* Those planning to work or con- 
tinue study in the social sciences had mora often interrupted their educations^ 
and those planning to study medicine less oftcn^ but these are relatively snail 
differences. 
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Table 3.1 



Personal History Data 



Military Grad Arts Grad* Biol. Grad Soc Law Medical Other Prof. 

Work Service Marriage Humanities Phys Science Science School School School -Total 

Work History 



Hone 


23 


26 


25 


27 


27 


2k 


30 


35 


26 


25 


Part time as college <?tiidflrit.. 




62 


6k 


60 


60 


60 


58 


58 


5i» 


59 


Full time 


10 


12 


10 


13 


13 


15 


11 


7 


20 


15 


Ever interrupt education? 


















76 




No 


77 


88 


86 


82 


83 


77 


86 


92 


79 


Yesj less than a year 


7 


It 


5 


5 


5 


5 


k 


3 


7 


6 


XeSj more than a year 


15 


7 


8 


12 


12 


17 


9 


5 


17 


13 


Ever change major? 












iiO 


l»6 




52 




No 


52 


52 


53 


51 


58 


6I» 


51 


Once 


n it 

33 


3U 


33 


33 




JO 










Two or ?nore times 




12 


12 


13 


10 


20 


13 


8 


11 


12 


Ever change vocational choice? 
















60 


Uo 




No 


1*2 


ill 


uu 


39 


UU 


28 


39 


1(1 


Once 


30 


32 


32 


33 


3U 


36 


33 


25 


3U 


31 


TWo or more times 


21 


21 


19 


22 


18 


31 


25 


13 


21 


21 


When first thought of advanced 






















training? 
















39 


8 


16 


Before high school 








10 


17 


12 


27 


Airing ^gh school 








20 


28 


21 


33 


39 


18 


2h 


During first two years college 








16 


18 


20 


16 


12 


15 


16 


During last two years college 








35 


10 


V* 


19 


7 


3U 


28 


When definitely decide on 






















advanced training 
















Hi 






Before high school 








2 


7 


h 


9 


3 


■5 


During high school 








7 


11 


7 


17 


30 


6 


11 


During first two years college 








12 


16 


Hi 


18 


26 


U 


15 


During last two yeprs college 








59 


56 


61 


50 


25 


55 


53 



Note: The percentage Of each group not restxttiding to each question is not shown. 
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The differences become more sizable whon ve examine changes of major and 
vocational choices* Prospective law students (particularly the women) and pro- 
spective graduate students in the social sciences seemed to be the least stable 
in their choices , and medical students the most stable- To some degree these 
differences are due to cui*ricular requirements of the fields* but they may also 
be due to the personal characteristic? of the students in the fields. As seen 
in the self-rating and other results, the prospective medical students appear 
more consistent and stable, vhile prospective lav and social science students 
appear more changeable and experimenting. Students vith different plans also 
differed in the times when they first thought of, and finally decided whether to 
pursue postgraduate training {this question was not asked of students not plan- 
ning advanced work). Students directed toward law and medicine (particularly the 
men) thought of advanced work relatively early, those directed toward arts and 
humanities, social sciences , and other professions relatively late. Students 
choosing medical school reached a definite decision about advanced education at 
a relatively early age. The tiir.e of decision seems to be particularly important 
in medicine, as suggested by the research of logoff ( 1957 ) : 

A youthful decision is generally a more enthusiastic one* Other 
occupations are seldom considered seriously; doubts about whether 
a medical career is tiie right choice are relatively infrequent} 
and, on entrance into medical school, the chosen profession seems 
like the only one that could really be satisfying* Students who 
picked their career at an early age were also more likely to be 
influenced and encouraged by their families, and less likely to 
be helped by contemporaries* These seem to be matters of the 
difference between adolescents and young adults in their rela- 
tions Kith family and friends^ and may in turn affect the image 
of a medical career formed by those who decide at different ages* 

Of course other factors probably influence the tine of decision such as tile 

number of undergraduate course requi remen ts, the amount of contact studants 

have with members of their field, and the social status of the fields 
O 
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(ihielenL;, 1957)* In any case, it is clear that students who planned to enter 
the traditional professions chose their careers earlier, while seniors planning 
other careers were more changeable* 

NonaQademic Activities and Accomplishments 

To this point, we have concentrated on seniors 1 experiences that related 
to academic and occupational choices > but the college experience includes 
many other experiences, particularly activities outside the classroom- These 
Activities are important for several reasons. Evidence has slowly accumulated 
to show that extracurricular experiences and accomplishments are as important 
for aspirations and educational accomplishment as academic experiences and 
accomplishments (Baird, 1970b; Spady, 197l). For example, the adult leaders 
of today often began as high school and college leaders (Matthews, I960). 
Successful adult artists, musicians, actor3, and dramatists began their activi- 
ties in high school and college^ usually outside the classroom (Barron, 1968$ 
Co*; 1926)* Successful scientists began an intense involvement in science in 
high school and college (Kiduson, 196?; Roe, 1953; I'aylor and Ellison, 1967), 
and most successful writers began their publishing careers on hi^h school and 
college newspapers, literary magazines, and annuals (Barron, 1968; MacKinnon, 
196?), Some of this evidence is also summarized by Baird (1969c)- Further 
evidence has also accumulated to show that students who participate in extra- 
curricular activities are more satisfied than others with their college careers 
(Berdie, Pilapil, & In, 1970), 

Of course, there is a great deal of evidence that extracurricular and aca- 
denic achievements in college are predicted be:,t by £;inilar achievements in 
high school (Baird, l?69c; l969dj Holland, 1962), In fact, it is rather unlikely 
that a student who has not been active in high school will be active in college; 



there are very few "latebloomers" (Baird, l969d)* In short, the best predictors 
of later high-level accomplishment are records of similar accomplishments ♦ It 
seems logical that seniors who will show high-level accomplishments in graduate 
or professional school and beyond would be those seniors who had records of 
similar achievements as undergraduate s* For these reasons we included a num- 
ber of items about nonacademic accomplishments in the Senior Survey. (Hie 
reader who is interested in the technical development of these kinds of items 
is referred to Holland, 1961; and Richards^ Holland, and Lutz, 1967) * 

The Senior Survey included items dealing with six kinds of accomplishment: 
general cultural activity, leadership^ preprofessional activity^ political 
activism, litei-ary and artistic achievement, ana scientific accomplishments 
There was also one item about winning a letter in athletics* Seniors simply 
marked the activities in which they were involved during their college years. 
These kinds of questions seem to be valid. Students seem to report their 
accomplishments accurately without distortion (Maxey & Ormsby, 1971). 

The results, shown in Table 3*2 illustrate the wide variety of frequency of 
activities and accomplishments* Most seniors regularly watched the news on 
television or read a news magazine. Many had often attended concerts and 
regularly read books unrelated to their fields* In contrast^very few had 
ever participated in a state or regional speech or debate contest or won a 
prize in a science contest. Generally^ seniors were most active in general 
cultural activities^ preprof essional activities, and political activism* In 
addition, a surprisingly large percentage of seniors had l^eld office in a 
student organization. Few seniors reported literary and artistic achievenents 
or scientific achievements * 
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Table 3*2 

Seniors Itonacademic Accomplishments 

Post- Graduation Plans 



to LO j— f * * Vt 
-P Q> O <H O O 
0) b 'H -rl O O f* 



c3 * 

Accomplishment or Activity 43 -h -h * "3 * • »g o o'o */d h 

General Cultural Activity * ow pA^ow JwK«oto &* 

Attended concerts fairly often ITf 1*2 ^2 TlH 5^3 1*9 1*9 5l3 T * T T 
Regularly read books unrelated to ai>y courses 

that I have taken 1*7 39 1*1* 58 1*5 £8 $2 1*2 1*7 h6 

Regularly watched the news on television 62 67 £8 53 53 60 68 55 61* 60 

Regularly read a news magazine 60 62 56 63 60 69 79 67 63 61 

Leadership 

Was elected an officer of a class 
W&s elected president or officer of one or more 

student organizations 
Organized a college political group or campaign 
Worked actively in an off-campus political 
organization 

Was elected or appointed to a college office with 
power to influence institutional policy 

Freprofessional Activity 

Attended one or more regional or national meetings of 

scholarly- or professional societies in my field 
Won a prize, award or other special recognition for 

work in my field 
On my own (not a course assignment) read scholarly 

or professional books in my field 

Political Activism 
Worked actively in a student movement to change 

institutional rules, procedures, or policies 
Initiated or organised a student movement to change 

institutional rules, procedures, or policies 
Participated in one or more demonstrations for some 
political or social goal, such as civil rights, 
free speech for students, etc* 

Literary and Artistic Achievement 

Received a high rating {.Good, Excellent) in a 

sta te or regional music contest 
Participated in a state or regional speech or 

debate contest 
Had a major part in a play 
Won a prise or award in an art competition 
Edited the college paper, yearbook, or literary 

magazine 

Had poems, stories, essays, or articles published 
in a public paper or magazine 

Science 

Won first, second, or third prize in a science 
contest 

Had an assistantship in a scientific field 
9 

gpj£a letter in athletics 



6 


5 


7 


9 


U 


7 


11 


6 


7 


6 


32 


38 


37 


38 


39 




Ii7 




39 


35 


U 


li 


3 


5" 


li 


9 


12 




1 

1* 


I, 


8 


7 


8 


12 


7 


17 


22 


9 


9 


9 


0 


5 


£. 
O 


0 
7 


7 
r 




1 7 
j- r 


7 

r 


7 
r 




20 


17 


21 


2h 


26 


22 


11 


17 


2a 


20 


18 


20 


22 


36 


31 


26 


25 


26 


23 


21 


1*9 


1*1 


1*9 


DO 


62 


OO 


SO 


efl. 
514 


53 


50 


T6 


JO 


16 




16 


27 


27 


21 


16 


17 


h 


U 


U 


8 


$ 


8 


11 


6 


$ 


5 


29 


21 


27 


39 


31 


Ii6 




37 


29 


31 


2 


2 


2 


$ 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


5 


1 


2 


2 


h 


3 


U 


12 


3 


6 




3 


u 


1* 


2 


1 


2 


5 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


6 


2 


h 


u 


3 


3 


3 


6 




6 


1? 


6 


12 


12 


3 


7 


7 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


<1 


8 


2 


l 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


27 


8 


1 


19 




5 


7 


13 


6 


7 


11 


9 


13 


13 


10 


8 



Of course, the groups of seniors differed in their activities. Seniors 
who planned to work or marry, the majority, were like the w total. 11 Students 
who planned to enter the military were generally the least active group except 
for watching the news* Seniors who planned to study the arts or humanities 
were the most active in general cultural activity (except for the news), pre- 
professional activity, and literary and artistic achievement* Prospective 
graduate students in the sciences were, of course, active in science and pre- 
professional activities, but were relatively inactive in some leadership and 
general cultural activities. Next to the prospective law students, seniors who 
planned to study the social sciences reported more leadership and political 
activism accomplishments than most seniors. Prospective medical students were 
relatively active in science and athletics. Future law students were also 
relatively active in athletics* Seniors who planned to enter other professional 
schools were like the total sample. 

Wha t Do Seniors Think of Their Colleges ? 

To answer this question, needed to ask two others; first, which aspects 
of colleges are most important, and second, about which aspects can the seniors 
give an opinion? Of course, colleges may be described in many ways (Baird, 1970^ 
Feldman, 1971; Pace, 1968), The variety of approaches to descriptions of col- 
leges is understandable, because colleges are many things — students, classes, 
professors, tests, sports, facilities, and extracurricular activities, among 
others* In addition, various disciplines have used different approaches to 
this variety of elements (Baird, in press)* Whatever approach is used, however, 
the dimensions by which colleges differ found by one approach are similar to those 
found by others (Astin, 1971; Centra, 19?li Creager 4 Astin, 1968; pace, 1968). 
The results of these studies; were used to develop questions about colleges for the 
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Senior Survey. Of course, most seniors would be unable to comment on the 
institutional endowment or the details of the tenure policy for faculty, They 
can, however^ give their views of many important aspects of the environment* 
In fact, for some aspects of the environment seniors are the best source of 
information* The questions are concerned with five general areas — student char- 
acteristics and behavior * faculty characteristics and behavior * the emphases of 
the institution^ intei-personal relations, and the general climate of the institu- 
tion. Analysis of seniors 1 responses to these questions by students' postgraduate 
plans, as well as other characteristics, showed very few differences. Ihat is, 
students who planned very different careers seemed to see their colleges in 
the sane way* For this reason* the results are shown for all seniors combined* 

The percentage of seniors saying each statement was descriptive of their 
college is shown in Table 3,3, Students seemed in greatest agreement about the 
warmth of their. campuses--they denied that their colleges were cold, impersonal, 
or treated students like numbers* Instead, they felt that other students were 
friendly and that the environment was informal. Seniors also felt that the 
faculty was friendly, committed to teaching, and reported that they were not 
often absent from classes* These results suggest that the sense of community 
or collegiality is still alive in most colleges- However, seniors did not feel 
their schools had 'Wch school spirit" or were in closely Xnit communities. 
These results only appear to be inconsistent with the previous one3 * The 
results about school spirit only suggest that the Vah-ralV aspects of college 
life are not as important as they once wore. The item about the closely knit 
community was intended to refer to the local community* It may be that 
most campuses have a stronger sense of "community" than the cities or towns that 
surround them. In fact^ in this age of anomie and anonymity, the college years 
may be the only ones in which some students will feel part of a community* 

O 
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Table 3*3 
How Seniors Viewed Their Colleges 



Percent Saying Statement Was 

N ot S ome wh at Ve ry 

Statement Descriptive Descriptive Descriptive 



There is poor communication between 



administration and students. 


27 


48 


20 


Students are friendly. 


9 


49 


37 


College is intellectually stimulating. 


17 


54 


24 


College is proper and conventional* 


20 


47 


27 


There is an active social and 








dating life. 


29 


41 


23 


College emphasizes religious and 








ethical values. 


60 


21 


13 


Has a friendly, approachable faculty. 


& 


52 


35 


Rules are strictly enforced. 


36 


45 


12 


Thera is keen competition for grades. 


U 


47 


33 


Students are treated like numbers. 


39 


38 


17 


There is rauch school spirit. 


46 


37 


11 


Has a liberal environment. 


24 


47 


22 


Has an informal environment- 


9 


53 


31 


The teaching is excellent. 


15 


61 


18 


Students are very bright. 


13 


58 


23 


There are lots of student cliques. 


21 


45 


26 


College is cold and impersonal. 


55 


31 


7 


College helps students become mature. 


16 


53 


24 


Students are independent. 


9 


58 


2? 


Students often change majors. 


9 


55 


29 


Many students have jobs. 


16 


52 


24 


Is in a closely knit coanmunity . 


45 


33 


15 


Students are involved in governance. 


24 


57 


11 


College is ccttmnitted to social change. 


34 


48 


10 


Professors are often absent from class. 


73 


13 


1 


There is a lot of radical activity. 


54 


33 


6 


Professors are more concerned with 








research than teaching* 


51 


33 


8 


There is a lot of drinking. 


22 


41 


28 


Drugs are easily available. 


21 


42 


29 


Academic cheating is fairly common. 


41 


41 


10 


Moat students think that traditional 








politics are ineffective in leading 








to social change. 


26 


51 


15 
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Seniors also said that there was not a lot of radical activity at their 
colleges, nor were their colleges committed to social change. Apparently not 
all colleges are politicized yet. 

Seniors also believed their colleges did not emphasize religious and 
ethical values- They also did not feel that rules vere strictly enforced. 
The students did not feel that cheating was coTranon, even though they felt 
there was Keen competition for grades. Thus, most seniors seemed to regard 
their colleges as friendly, comfortable places devoted to the academic life. 

Other research, such as that reported by Astin and Panos (19^9), ^ as 
shown that college characteristics influence students ' career choices* The 
research is complex and still swept "by many controversies. Since the study 
of undergraduate effects is not the primary purpose of this study , this type 
of research will only be mentioned to remind us of another influence on 
students' choices* In the next chapter ve turn to seniors' perceptions of 
subjects that seem more directly relevant to their choices— types of careers 
and types of post-baccalaureate education. 
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Chapter U 

SENIORS' PERCEPTIONS OF CAREERS AIJD SCHOOLS 

How Students View Careers 

Seniors' views of careers and occupations seem to affect their choices 
in several ways, A student may actually choose or reject an occupation 
because its "image 11 appeals to him or to her. Other students may then 
expect a student to exhibit the characteristics of a professional in that 
field> and the student may begin to mold his behavior to conform with 
the expectations. As Beardslee and O'Dowd (I962) put it, Ir ln the case 
of occupational images, a person may be placed in the prestige hierarchy > 
and his personal and social attributes may be inferred, by reference 
to his occupation, A person does in turn recognize himself sis suited for a 
field if he demonstrates or develops characteristics that qualify a person for 
membership in that field, iJ MaJjy ui zhe views students hold of occupation are 
not very similar to the pictures provided by occupational information, Thus> 
some fields may be shortchanged by their "image"; students may not wish to 
enter them because thoy believe erroneous stereotypes. If fields wish to 
present an accurate view of theinselves>they need to know what the views of 
students are so that they may try to correct these stereotypes- And> of course> 
some fields may be concerned vith their "image" Vfith the educated public anyway. 

That stable vieVs of occupations exist has been amply demonstrated by the 
work of many researchers> including Grunes (l9!>?)> Walker (l9 r ^8)j Davidson and 
Riesman (1959) > Beardslee and O'Dowd (1962), 
O 
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The Senior Survey included items about occupations in order to gain additional 
and more current information of the vievs students hold as they make their post- 
graduate decisions. It seemed particularly important to examine the views of 
students with different postgraduate plans. We thought that students choosing 
a career might have inflated views of their career* The differences between 
fields might> therefore> be as revealing as the overall results. 

Five careers often chosen by seniors were used—business> college teaching 
and research> elementary and secondary school teaching> law> and medicine* 
Students were asked to indicate whether l8 statements were true or* not true 
for each field* The statements covered five areas: the rewards of the field> 
the requirements for success in the field> the drawbacks of the field> the 
opportunities provided by the field> and the demand for people in the field. 
The seniors were asked to indicate whether they thought each statement on the 
left of the table was True (T) or Not True (NTh To make the table less 
cluttered, tue percentages of seniors not responding to each item are not sho^n. 
If the percentage not responding were shown, each set of percentages would add 
up to 100$* The results for each field are shovn in Table h>l> 

Medicine . The majority of seniors clearly regarded medicine as a respected, 
secure, and veil-paying profession* Furthermore, they saw it as a constantly 
challenging and interesting field that provides opportunities to help other people 
and make a contribution to knowledge, an unusual combination. Students thought 
that a doctor can bo his own boss. At the samo time, they thought a doctor 
is not allowed a ^rent d^al of individual freedom. How can one be his own boss 
and not have iiriividual freedom? Perhaps seniors read the T1 ovn boss 11 item to 
refer to the fact thctt most doctors are in private practice, and answer to no 
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one but themselves. Perhaps seniors then thought that "individual freedom 11 
refers to 'che freedom to explore one's own ideas, behave in unusual ways, 
advocate deviant beliefs, and, in general, to have freedom to ignore the con- 
straints of a well-defined role* This interpretation is supported by the seniors 1 
view that medicine has a rather rigid but unwritten code of social behavior* The 
interpretation gains more credence from the fact that future medical students 
were the most likely to hold this view- However, seniors also thought that a 
doctor's political views or personality do not affect his success. They may 
have believed a physician must meet definite occupational and social roles 
that limit the scope of his free activity, However, within that role, a 
physician can run his own show, Perhaps because of these constraints seniors 
did not think medicine requires much creativity. Seniors did believe medicine 
is a high~pressure field, requiring long hours and hard work and time spent 
away from one's family* Perhaps considering these costs, students believed 
there is a shortage of qualified people in medicine* 

Students who planned to attend medical school agreed with the views of 
other students except in two cases: (l) they felt that medicine does allow a 
great deal of individual freedom, and (2) while most tended to agree that 
medicine does not require creativity, a sizable minority believed it does. This 
difference may also have been due to differences in perceptions of the physician's 
role- The latitude for individuality may seem larger to those committed to a 
field than to those who are not* 

Law * Seniors' perceptions of lav vero similar to their perceptions of 
medicine- Law > too,was seen as a respected, secure, and hi^h paying profession* 
Seniors thought law was a constantly ch?.ll'znt*lni f and interesting field that 
allows one to help other people* Seniors also believed that the successful 
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practice of lav requires a high level of intelligence if not creativity* Seniors 
also believed law is a demanding field — requiring one to work hard and long and 
deal with high pressure* Unlike medicine^ seniors did not believe law requires 
a great deal of time away from one's family> nor did they think it provides 
chances to contribute to knowledge. 

The same contradictory results that appeared in seniors 1 perceptions of 
medicine appeal* in law. Seniors believed a lawyer can be his own boss--meaning 
perhaps his own practice-~but were split in their views of his individual free- 
dons Tfae same interpretation we developed for the results for medicine may 
apply here. The interpretation gains support from the seniors 1 belief that 
one's political views affect his success in la^ and that there is a rather 
rigid if unwritten code of behavior. Many seniors also believed that success 
depends largely on a pleasing personality. To these seniors law seemed to be 
a '^political" field, Vhere one's success depends on relations with others* 
Future law students entered one dissenting vote. They concurred with the other 
views, but felt that law does allov a great deal of individual fYeedom* The 
seniors seemed to feel that the supply of lawyers is about right — neither a 
shortage nor an overabundance of qualified people* 

C ollege Teaching and Research * The item asked students to react to college 
teaching and research as a general category. This lumps college and university 
and teaching and research, but it seemed a reasonable question to use with 
college seniors* Seniors felt that college teaching and research is a 
highly respected, if not necessarily-vell-paying field. Seniors regarded 
it as a constantly challenging field which allows one to help other 
people and contribute to knowledge. But more than anything else, seniors 
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thought that professors are free — free an individuals, freo f rom pressure s 
free from political constraints » free from narrow codes of social behavior* 
and free from the necessity of maintaining a pleasant facade* However s 
seniors thought that the professor is not his own boss, and only a slight 
majority regarded him as in a very secure profession* Seniors believed teaching 
and research requires hard work and long hours, but not away f^om one's family. 
They also believed success requires intelligence and creativity* 

It is interesting that seniors felt that there was neither a shortage nor 
over supply of qualified people, in spite of the many articles about the glut 
of Ph.D.'s, 

Elementary and Senior School Teaching * Seniors considered school teaching 
a constantly challenging and interesting field that offers chances to help 
other people* They believed that a successful school teacher needs a pleasing 
personality and creativity* but not a high level of intelligence. (The meaning 
of "pleasing personality" probably changes from field to field.) Seniors felt 
school teaching is a comfortable field> one that is secure and free from high 
pressure> the need to toe the line in regard to political views, or the need to 
spend time away from one's family, A slight majority felt that teaching does 
not require long hours and hard work. At the same time> seniors did not think 
it provides a good income, Thc> ? did not think one could be his own boss or would 
be allowed a great deal of freedom. Seniors also felt that teachers are expected 
to follow a rather rigid if unwritten code of social behavior. Seniors were 
even unsure whether teaching is respected by the public. Compared to the other 
career^ seniors clearly seemed to feel that school t,eachin^ had lower status. 
Seniors felt there was no shortage of qualified people. If anything, they 
felt there was an oversupply. 
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Business ■ Seniors regarded business as ti well-paying and respected field. 
They did not think it was secure. They felt business is a high-pressure career 
that requires hard work> a pleasing personality, the proper political views, and 
adherance to a rather rigid code of behavior. At the same time, seniors thought 
a businessman can be his own boss and tended to think he need not spend a great 
deal of time away from his family. They also thought business provides few 
chances to contribute to knowledge. 

Seniors turned in a split vote on whether business was challenging and 
interesting and whether it allows one to help other people. Seniors planning 
to enter careers immediately after college tended to think these items were 
true; those planning some form of postgraduate education tended to think they 
were not. Of course, what is interesting to one group will not be interesting 
to another. Perhaps students going on to advanced study have professional 
"helping" fields in mind and believe the role of the businessman allows little 
of that kind of help. Seniors did agree in regarding neither high intelligence 
nor creativity as a prerequisite for success in business. Seniors saw no 
shortage of qualified people in business; many seniors thought there was an 
overabundance. 

What Seniors Think of Graduate and Professional Schools 

Just as students* perceptions of careers probably influence their choices 
of fields, so their perceptions of graduate and professional schools probably 
influence their choices of postgraduate education. Furthermore, as Pace (1968) 
and others have suggested, a student's expectations about the institution he is 

entering nay affect his subsequent tehavior. If his expectations are 
inaccurate; he may have trouble adapting to the institution or, at least, he 
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may be dissatisfied. (There arc many problems in thoroughly testing out the 
seemingly simple idea that expectations vill influence later behavior; the 
difficulties in definition, measurement, and analysis are very complex. We 
vill simply report seniors' perceptions of schools hero,) Thus, it seems 
important to knov vhat seniors expect of graduate and professional schools. 
In addition, it is valuable to know what young educated people think of post- 
graduate education. 

In order to gain information about students' perceptions of postgraduate 
education, we asked seniors to respond to 17 items repeated for five forms of 
postgraduate education: graduate schools of arts and sciences, lav schools t 
medical schools > graduate schools of education, and graduate schools of business. 
The 17 items covered six areas; academic demands, course work, faculty*-stu<lent 
relations, facilities, nonacademic demands * and admissions. The saine True, Mot 
True format used with the career items was used here. 

Graduate Schools of Arts and Sciences . When seniors were presented with 
the above items they thought that "graduate schools of arts and sciences" 
are characterised by excellent teaching, friendly professors, opportunities 
for research and creative vork, and more studying than undergraduate school* 
Seniors thought that the course vork is stimulating, not dull, and that they 
vould like it. They did not believe that the work emphasizes skills and 
practical training. While they thought it requires Ion hours of hard vork, 
they did not think students have to defer marriage to get through,* They also 
believed that students are not more concerned about money than helping people. 
They thought that Blacks and vomen do not face difficulties obtaining admission. 
Finally, vith the exception of students planning to enter professional schools, 
seniors thought that there is intense competition for grades. 
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Students planning to enter graduate schools of arts and sciences agreed 
with this general description, but, compared to other seniors, relatively more 
often thought the course work is stimulating and that it requires long hours 
of hard work* 

Law School , The majority of seniors thought that law schools are- character- 
ized by intense competition for grades, more study and a different kind of study 
than undergraduate school* Seniors thought the teaching would he excellent, 
although they thought there are few opportunities for research and creative 
work and that there is little choice of courses. Most seniors felt that> 
although law school requires long hours of hard work and teaches skills and 
practical training,they would not find the course work dull nor dislike it. 
Seniors considered the costs as so great that many students go into debt. They 
did not think that Blacks have a hard time entering law school, hut tended to 
think that women face discrimination in the admissions procesSi 

Students planning to attend law school agreed with this general description, 
but also perceived the faculty as friendly and accessible, the work as stimulat- 
ing, and denied that many students must defer marriage. Compared to other 
seniors, they were also relatively more likely to think that the teaching is 
excellent and that it requires more studying and a different kind of studying 
than undergraduate school. They were also less likely to see the course work 
as dull or feel that they would dislike the course work. They were less likely 
to believe that Blacks have a hard time getting in, and tend to deny that women 
face discrimination in admissions. 

Medical Schools * The majority of the seniors believed that the competition 
for grades in medical schools is intense, requiring more studying and a different 
kind of studying than undergraduate school. They felt the teaching is excellent. 
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the work stimulating. They thought they themselves would like the course work. 
However * they believe medical school requires long hours of hard work* offers 
few choices in the courses allowable, and primarily teaches skills and practical 
training. They also believed that many medical students have to defer marriage 
and go into debt. Medical students were not seen as placing money before people. 
Finally* they did not think that Blacks have a hard time getting into medical 
school, but tended to think that women face discrimination in the admissions 
process. 

Prospective medical students agreed with this general description but were 
more likely to think that the faculty is friendly and accessible, and that there 
are many opportunities for research and creative work. Compared to other seniors, 
they were relatively less likely to think there is intense competition for grades, 
that the work is dull* or that Blacks have a hard time getting in. They were more 
likely to think the work is stimulating, and that the costs are so great that 
students go into debt. Perhaps they were especially aware of the costs of medical 
school and the difficulties medical students face in financing their educations. 

Graduate Schools of Business * Seniors were fairly respectful of the academic 
demands of business school. They felt there is intense competition for grades, 
which requires a good deal of studying and hard work. They did not think that 
business school required a different kind of studying than undergraduate work. 
Seniors seemed to have a curious lack of feeling about the course work. They 
didn't think it was stimulating, they didn't think it was dull. They did think 
they might like it. Logically, seniors thought business school primarily trains 
students in practical skills . In the view of the seniors, this kind of prag- 
matic emphasis went along with a lack of choice in courses and a lack of creative 
and research opportunities. However, seniors thought the professors would be 
friendly and excellent teachers. 
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Seniors thought the costs of business schools force students to go into 
debt, but not defer marriage, Logically enough, seniors thought that business 
school students are more concerned with making money than in helping people. 
More seniors felt that Blacks and women did not face discrimination getting 
into business schools. 

Graduate Schools of Education , Senior opinion was split on many items 
about graduate schools of educat ion * Therefore, we need to remember the 
results of other schools to interpret them a little better. Thus, while many 
seniors thought the academic demands were high, they were less likely to 
believe they were high in schools of education than in any of the other schools. 
Seniors also tended to be positive about the faculty and the opportunities of 
the curriculum, but less than in some other schools* They also seemed to be 
ambivalent about the course work, describing it as neither full nor stimulating* 
Seniors did believe the curriculum was primarily pragmatic* Seniors regarded 
education professors as friendly and good teachers* Seniors thought that 
graduate education students were concerned with helping people* They thought 
the students need not defer marriage* Seniors did not believe that Blacks 
and women would have difficulty getting into these schools* 

jn short, seniors seemed to think graduate schools of education are much 
like the career of school teaching— comfortable, although with some demands, 
and filled with people concerned with other people* 

The views of seniors reported in this chapter were, of course, general 
perceptions* They were not seniors 1 ideas about a particular school or a 
particular Job situation* For that reason, some of the results must be 
considered as stereotypical conceptions* Furthermore they were the views of 
seniors, not those of people in the schools or in the field* However, within 
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these limitations* the results do shov vhat educated young people think of 
the schools and professions that vere used in the items. We nov need to study 
the effects such perceptions have on students' career choices* We also need 
to study hov students 1 perceptions change when they actually attend a graduate 
or professional school* 
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Chapter 5 
DECIDING ABOUT A FUTURE CAREER 

Many things influence seniors' educational and vocational plans. Some 
may be indirect influences, such as those we studied in Chapter 2— family 
background, peer group influence, and so on; but a good many influences 
are direct and clear* one of the most important of these being finances* 
However, the first areas we are concerned with are the sources of infor- 
mation and advice that may have influenced the student. The sources 
students felt were important in their choices are shown in Table 5.1, 
Advice from friends and relatives and advice from parents were clearly the 
most important sources for most students, followed at a distance by advice 
from professionals in the field and advice from college counselors. The 
two least important sources for most students were visits from someone 
recuriting for a school, and publications of national test programs, such as 
GRE, LSAT, MCAT, etc. Of course, GRE does not provide publications directed 
toward the counseling of students, but the LSAT and MCAT programs do> A 
larger percentage of prospective law and medical school students indicated 
that the national test program publications were important* However, even 
among those students, the publications were a relatively minor source. 
Since the test prograins now seem to be expanding and revising their publica- 
tions, the survey taken in another year night show different results. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that any publication will *lisplace family, friends, 
professionals in iho field or counselors as sources of information* 

The pattern for all croups, just described, generally held true for each 
of the groups, There were some differences, hovever. Prospective graduate 
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Table 5-1 



Importance of Ten Sources of Information in Planning 
Post-Graduation Career 



Post-Graduation Plans 











Grad. Arts 


Grad. Bio, 


Grad, Soc » 


Law 


Medical 


Other Prof. 


Total 


Source 

Directories or guides to grad~ 


Work 


Military 


Karri wie 


Humanities 


PhTs. {faience 


Science . 


School 


School 


School 














25 


26 


1? 


uate or professional study 


13 


12 


13 


25 


32 


34 


22 


Publications of National test 






















programs such aa GEE, LSAT, 






















MCAT, etc- 


5 


7 


6 


8 


8 


11 


23 


16 


10 


7 


Advice from a counselor at my 




















25 


college 


24 


20 


24 


35 


40 


38 


19 


25 


32 


Advice frota the university de- 






















partments or schools I applied 
















25 


27 


18 
U8 


to 


13 


12 


17 


34 


39 


35 


19 


Advice from friends or relatives 


55 


51 


58 


58 


53 


56 


62 


57 


57 


Advice from parents 


48 


47 


51 


48 


44 


43 


59 


57 


50 


Advice from a graduate or profes- 
















23 


25 


15 


sional school admissions office 


U 


10 


12 


27 


24 


24 


21 


Advice from a preprofessional 














17 


30 


21 


16 


advisor 


15 


12 


14 


19 


20 


19 


Advice from a professional in 






















the field (not a college 




















36 


professor) 


37 


33 


35 


33 


33 


34 


44 


51 


45 


Visit from someone recruiting 


















11 


10 


for a school 


12 


8 


10 


6 


6 


7 


10 


4 



Note: Figures show percentage of each group indicating source was important 
or very important* Options were "not important", "important", and 
**very important" * 
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students in the biological, physical, and social sciences assigned relatively 
greater importance to directories or guides* All the prospective graduate groups 
assigned relatively greater importance to advice from counselors and the depart- 
ments they applied to. Prospective law students placed relatively greater 
importance on advice fron friends, relatives* parents* and professionals in 
the field- Prospective medical students also assigned relatively greater impor- 
tance to advice from parents and professionals in the field, as well as greater 
importance to advice from preprofessional advisors and admissions officers* 
The differences between the fields are congruent with the greater attraction of 
the academic world to prospective graduate students and the greater attraction 
of their future professions to prospective professional school students- 

These results indicate that most seniors seem to seek advice from other 
people rather than from impersonal sources such as directories. One implication 
is that, :.f wo wish to improve the quality of guidance of seniors, we should 
try to make people better infonned. That requires informing the educated 
public about post-baccalaureate options 4 as well as such obvioue persona as 
guidance counselors 4 professors 4 etc\ 

Finances and Plans 

Students must find vays to pay for their educations* They incur expenses 
and must meet them with some source of income- Students may seek aid from 
their families, spouses, banks 4 scholarships, fellowships^ traineeships 4 
assistantships^or Jobs; each of th^se sources will presumably affect their 
desire and capability to continue collefe or seek advanced training- One might 
expect students 1 undergraduate indebtedness to affect their choices to attend 
graduate or professional school — the r<ore the student owes* the more likely 
the student would seek work and the les£ likely he would plan more education* 
It isj the re fore j surprising that » as shown in Table 5-2 4 the amount students 
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I&ble 5-2 



Seniors 1 Current Financial Condition and Aid Requirements for Advanced Study 



Post-Graduav^n Plans 







Military 


uracil APu^ 


Grad. Bio. 


Grad* Soc, 


Law 


j^.ecixcajL 


v Lull rrui i 


Undergraduate Indebtedness 


Woric 


service 


Mannis^e Hurnanities 






School 




School 


Amount borrowed 


















None 


51 


51 


55 57 




52 


60 


63 


51t 


$1 to $1,999 


2h 


25 


2U 20 


25 


2U 


18 


17 


23 


$2,000 to $h,999 


19 


20 


16 18 


17 


13 


17 


15 


17 


$5 j 000 or more 


3 


3 


3 3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


U 


Remaining to be paid 










33 




US 


U0 


JJone 


36 


39 




Ul 


U2 


$1 to $1,999 


23 


25 


23 20 


2U 


2U 


19 


16 


22 


$2,000 to $14,999 


18 


19 


15 17 


15 


16 


15 


15 


16 


$5,000 or nore 


3 


2 


2 2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


Aid Needed Tor Attendance 


















Amount needed 


















None 






12 


9 


11 


17 


13 


13 


$1 to $1,999 






23 


16 


18 


23 


18 


16 


$2,000 to $2,999 






19 


22 


19 


17 


19 


11» 


$3,000 or more 






18 


36 


29 


32 


38 


22 


Amount must borrow 
















31* 


None 






36 


5U 


37 


36 


32 


$1 to $1,999 






23 




2k 


35 


33 


20 


$2,000 to $2,°99 






6 


U 


7 


9 


10 


5 


$3,000 or more 






3 




5 


5 


10 


It 


Note: Figures show percentage of each group indicating each amount. 











Total 

53 
23 
18 
3 

38 
22 
17 

2 



12 
19 
18 

27 



38 
21. 
6 
5 



i 

to 
i 
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had borrowed as undergraduates and the amounts remaining to be paid ware very 
similar for students who planned to continue their educations and those who did not* 
A little over half of each group had borrowed nothing] about 20 percent had' 
borrowed $2,000 or more, About U0 percent had nothing left to pay, (This is 
probably an underestimate] about 20 percent of the sample did not answer this 
question, presumably because they owed nothing*} About 20 percent still owed 
$2 j000 or more. 

Students differed in predictable ways when they indicated the amount they needed 
and the amount they would have to borrow to attend graduate or professional school. 
(These questions were asked only of those seeking advanced training) Students 
who planned advanced work in the humanities and other professions indicated 
lower needs> or were uncertain, as suggested by their high non-response rate* 
Students who planned work in the hard sciences end medicine indicated higher 
needs. Students who planned advanced work in the biological or physical sciences 
most often indicated that the;, would not need to borrow anything. This is 
probably due to the greater amount of scholarship and fellowship money and the 
greater number of assistantships available to these students. In contrast, 
about half the prospective law and nedical students indicated th^t they would 
need to borrow something. 

The reasons for the differences described above become clearer when we 
examine the results presented in Table 5. 3> which show income sources students 
thought would be inportant for their advanced study. Overall, the most common 
sources of support- *ere fan ily aid, personal saving;? > employment outside the 
university >and scholarships or fellowships from a school or department. Rela- 
tively few students rtnticipated support from veterans benefits or scholarships 
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Table 5, 3 



Importance of Sources of Financial Support for 
Graduate or Professional Study 



Post-Graduation Flans 





Grad* Arts 


Grad. Bio. 


Grad. Soc . 


Law 


Medical 


Other Prof. 


Total oj 


Source 


Humanities 


Phys. Science 


Science 


School 


School 


School 


GrouDS 


Parental or family aid 


U6 


38 


U7 


71 


76 


39 




Spouse's employment 


18 


23 


21 


28 


23 


18 


21 


Scholarship ^ or fellowship from your 














36 


graduate or professional school 


37 


U6 


U3 


33 


' U6 


26 


Scholarship^ fellowship^ or award 


















±u 


19 

J- 7 


21 


j 




12 


16 


Loan from a bank, savings and loan 
















association j or similar source 


2h 


21 


30 


UU 


U6 


23 


25 


Loan from the school of your choice 


17 


15 


20 


31 


38 


15 


20 


Research assistantship or equivalent 


13 


Ul 


28 


h 


13 


12 


18 


Teaching assistantship or equivalent 


32 


hi 


33 


S 


8 


17 


21* 


Other university employment 


23 


20 


26 


16 


17 


17 


20 


Employment outside the university 


39 


32 


ho 


S3 


32 


35 


38 


Personal savings 


U3 


U6 


U7 


62 


19 


UO 


hi 


Veteran's benefits 


3 


h 


6 


S 


2 


S 




Note: Figures show percentage of 


each group that 


indicate each 


source was 


a minor 








source Or a major source* 


The options were "Not a source 


" "Minor source" and 









"Major source. " 
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from outside che university* But there are major differences within this 
general pattern* Obviously, prospective graduate students were much more 
likely than prospective professional school students to consider teaching 
assistajitships as sources of income. Students planning graduate study in the 
arts and humanities we^ less likely than most students to consider spoused 
employment, loans from banks^ or loans from schools as sources of support. 
Prospective graduate students in the biological or physical sciences less often 
thought family aid or loans would be sources of support^ but more often thought 
that scholarships or fellowships from their graduate school, and research or 
teaching assistantships would be sources of support* Students who planned graduate 
work in the social sciences also fairly often included assistantships among their 
sources of income. Prospective lav students relatively frequently believed their 
sources would include family income, loans, and, particularly among the men , 
spouses? employment , employment outside the university, and personal savings. 
Prospective medical students also relatively frequently cited family aid and, 
particularly among the men ^ loans among their sources of support ^ but less frequently 
mentioned employment outside the university or personal savings. They also fairly 
often mentioned scholarships or fellowships from outside the university. Students 
vho planned to study other professions are distinguished by their low profile-- 
t.hey seldom mentioned any of the sources* 

These expectations for financial support seem generally accurate, when 
compared to the results of the surveys by Creager (1971) and Hunter (1967). 
Tho^e studies indicated that advanced students do, in fact, support themselves 
in :\uch Uie same way that the canple ^enioro expect that they will* Ihe dif- 
ferences between fields al^o aeem to be much the sane* 
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Future Educational Plans of Students Planning to Workj Efrter the Military, or 
Marry 

Most seniors who did not plan to seek advanced training immediately after 
graduation intended to seek it eventually, as shown in Table In fact, only 

about a tenth give a definite M no iT to the question of future advanced training. 
Between 20 and hO percent stated they had definite plans for further academic 
wo rk, 

When asked why they were not currently planning further study, these 
seniors gave answers that had logical relations to their plans. Thus, those 
who planned to work said they were anxious to enter the Job 

market, those who planned to enter the military cited military obligations* and 
those who planned to be married mentioned family responsibilities. When the 
reasons that bore obvious relations to students 1 plans are accounted fori three 
additional reasons were frequently cited: am tired of being a student, simply 
do not want to* and, especially among women who planned to work, cannot afford it* 
These seniors considered four other reasons unimportant: low grades, low test scores 
discouragement by undergraduate faculty* and rejection by a graduate or professional 
school. They seemed to be emphasizing the rational, positive reasons for' doing what 
they planned to do. They said they were not interested in further education, and 
they couldn't afford it in any case. They also did not consider themselves as 
failed aspirants for further education, and the great majority of them probably 
did not even apply* thus accounting for some of their answers. They seemed 
to be saying that they intended to work* enter the service, or marry> and that 
further education was just not relevant to them at that particular point in 
their lives. 
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Table $*h 



Educational Plans of Students Not Pursuing Advanced 
Study the Following Fall 



Do you plan advanced 
study in the future? 

No 

Possibly, after I work for a few years 
Possibly, after I finish military service 
Possibly, but I have no idea when 
Definitely, after I work for a few years 
Definitely, after I finish military service 
Definitely, but I have no idea when 



Post- Graduation Plans 

Total of 



Work 


Military 


Marriage 


Groups 


9 


7 


10 


10 


27 


9 


20 


26 


1 


26 


1 


1» 


12 


8 


lb 


ll» 


27 


? 


19 


23 


1 


29 


2 


1» 


11 




10 


9 



Note; Figures show percentage of each group indicating plan* 



Reasons for Not Continuing to Advanced Education 



Reason 

Simply do not want to 

Can enter and succeed in my field without 

further education 
Cannot afford it 

Undergraduate grades are not high enough 
An tired of being a student 
Have family responsibilities 
Low admission test scores (GRE, 

LSATj etc.) 
Discouraged by undergraduate faculty 
Anxious to enter job market 
Have not been accepted by any of the 

graduate or professional schools of 

my choice 
Have military obligations 
Other 



Post 


-Graduation 


Plans 










Total of 


Work 


Military 


Marriage 


Groups 


33 


18 


30 


3*» 


21 


12 


19 


21 


36 


20 


32 


35 


10 


11 


7 


10 


hh 


30 


38 


1»5 


16 


6 


28 


17 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2b 


9 


19 


22 


3 


2 


l 


2 


? 


77 


? 


13 


17 


5 


16 


16 



Note; Figures show percentage of each group indicating each 
reason was important. Instructions were to indicate 
"a 1 that are important," 
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Applying for Advanced Study 

When college seniors decide to apply to an institution offering post- 
baccalaufeate education, they still need to make mny decisions: vhere to apply, 
how many places to apply to, whether to attend full- or part-time. The rest of this 
chapter is concerned with how seniors make these decisions. Results will be 
presented exploring their reasons for attending, their experiences in applying, 
and their reasons for choosing particular schools or departments. First, how- 
ever, it seems useful to have some basic factual information about the application 
process . 

As shown in Table 5.5, virtually all of the seniors who planned further 
education had applied to at least one institution at the time of the survey in 
May and June of 1971, and most of them had been accepted by one or more. A sizable 
number had been offered financial aid. Most of these seniors had never applied for 
advanced study in another field. Most planned to attend graduate or professional 
school full time. 

These simple results become a little more complicated when we turn to the 
differenc&s between areas. Students who planned to go on to law or medical 
school applied to more schools^ those who planned to go on to graduate study 
in tfo* arts and humanities or to other professional schools applied to fewer 
schools. Most students seemed to have gained admission, whatever their area* 
Students who planned to go to law or medical school were less likely to have 
had an offer of aid from an advanced institution j those who planned to study 
biological or physical science were more likely to have had an offer. In factj 
some 60 percent of the future hard science students had at least one offer of 
aid. 

Now we come to an area with many myths and stories — the extent to which 
students in one field apply to another. Some peovle think that many students 



Table $.$ 



Seniors 1 Applications for Advanced Study and 
Results of Applications 





Grad Arts 


Grad Biol 


Grad Soc. 


Law 


Medical 


Other Prof. 


Total of 




numan x ties 


iiiys ocxences 


ocxenc es 








GroiiDS 

V A 1 W r l^L fc^ 


Basis students plan to attend 
















Full tine 


62 


77 


70 


88 


9U 


5U 


70 


Part time 




8 


9 


U 


0 


16 


10 


Number of institutions applied to 
















None 


3 


2 


3 


1 


0 


3 


2 


1 or 2 


k9 


k2 


1*3 


26 


20 


U8 




3 or more 


28 


U7 


ao 


67 


75 


23 


in 


Number of offers of acceptance 
















None 


9 


8 


10 


16 


m 


10 


ii 


1 or 2 


SO 


5l 


U8 


53 


61 


U6 


50 


3 or nore 


Ih 


26 


20 


19 


19 


12 


17 


Number of offers of financial aid 
















None 


36 


23 


39 


62 


58 


37 


U0 


1 or 2 


30 


U5 


30 


15 


25 


23 


28 


3 or more 


3 


15 


7 


5 


5 




6 


Ever applied for advanced study in 
















field other than one student is 
















planning to attend 
















No 


7U 


79 


73 


85 


8U 


65 


75 


Yes — a law school 


1 


1 


U 


1 


l 


2 


1 


Xes^-a medical school 


1 


5 


1 


1 


l 


1 


1 


Yes — a graduate school 


2 


2 


U 


a 


6 


a 


3 


Xes — a business school 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


i 


1 


Yes--some other kind of school 


2 


2 


3 


1 


5 


i 


2 



1 



Note; Figures show percentage of each group indicating each ansver 
to each question. The percentages who did not answer the 
q questions are not shown. 
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in someone else's field only went into it because they weren't accepted in 
theirs* The results shown r in Table 5,5 don't support this idea* For example, 
while 5 percent of the prospective graduate students in the hard sciences said 
they had applied to medical school, 6 percent of the future medical students 
said they had applied to graduate school* Likewise, U percent of the future 
law students had applied to a graduate school, and percent of the future 
graduate students in the social sciences had applied to a law school. The 
percentages are snail, and the crossovers about equal, which would not be 
true if large numbers of students entered fields as second choices. Finally, 
students who planned to study lav or medicine were somewhat more likely to 
pi ui to attend school full time, probably because these schools usually 
require students to attend full time. 

Reasons for planning advanced work . Why do students decide to apply to 
graduate or professional school? We have already seen sunt indirect answers 
to that question in the results for the background, self-conception, and work- 
value items. This section reports the results of an attempt to get a direct 
answer by- asking students to rate the importance of nine factors on their 
decision to upply to graduate or professional school. The results, shown in 
Tabl3?*6j indicate that most seniors assigned the greatest importance to their 
interest in learning more about their field and the fact that their desired 
vocational fields require advanced degrees. Three other factors were also 
important* although to a lesser degree: improving chances of receiving a good 
salaiyj promotions, etc, J parents 1 encouragement; and the greater prestige that 
advanced training provides. Two factors were unimportant to the majority of 
studentsi postponing military obligations and inability to find satisfactory 
employment* 



Table 5,6 



Importance of Nine Factors in Seniors 1 Decisions 
to Attend Graduate or Professional School 



Factor 

Desired vocational field requires an 

advanced degree 
Improve chances of receiving a good 

salary, promotions, etc* 
Paren ts f encouragement 
Greater prestige 

Encouragement of college faculty 
Postpone military obligation 
Unable to find satisfactory employment 
Interest in learning more about my field 
Received a fellowship or scholarship 





Jrosv 


• uraQu a X/ J-{J n 








Grad. Arts 


Grad. Biol. 


uraa < ooc , 


Law 






nuiTian ± i/ies 


riiys * ocJien ce 






School 


School 


6U 


76 


76 


8U 


81 


56 


hi 


58 


5U 


67 


U8 


60 


hi 


U5 


39 


60 


61 


39 


31 


U2 


37 


60 


U9 


36 


51 


5U 


51 


26 


30 


32 


3 


7 


h 


5 


17 


6 


2h 


23 


25 


19 


11 


22 


76 


87 


82 


66 


8U 


65 


26 


US 


27 


7 


10 


18 



Group 



70 

56 
1*5 
hi 
hi 
6 
21 
75 
23 



Note: Figures show percentage of each group indicating factor is important or very important. 
Options were "Not important," "Important," and "Very important, " 
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There were some large differences among fields* Prospective graduate 
students, compared to prospective professional school students, assigned 
considerably more importance to encouragement by college faculty, and to 
obtaining scholarships or fellowships. This last factor was particularly 
important to prospective graduate students in the biological or physical 
sciences. Prospective graduate students in the arts and humanities were 
distinguished by the relatively smaller importance they placed on iraprov- 
ing their chances of receiving a good salary or gaining greater prestige* 
These two factors were assigned relatively greater importance by prospec- 
tive law students. Compared to other students, prospective law students 
also considered parental encouragement and their field's requirement of a 
degree more important, and interest in learning about their field less 
important* The future male law students placed particular weight on im- 
proving their chances for a good salary and the least weight on the encour- 
agement of college faculty. Prospective medical students also emphasized 
the fact that their field required a degree and, particularly among the men, 
their parents 1 encouragement of their plans. Finally, the degree require- 
ment seemed less important to prospective students of other professional 
schools. 

All of these differences are plausible and are in line with trends noted 
earlier* The mosaic of characteristics and motivations form a consistent 
pattern—prospective law students value prestige and advancement, whereas 
prospective social science students value work with people* And this pattern 
expands our understanding of the way people natch their motivations with 
their career choices. 

Views of the Admissions Process 

Students* perceptions of the admission process may affect their feelings 
about the fairness of the process, where they apply ? and even whether they 
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apply. Furthermore, departments and schools may be concerned with the 
image they project — the things students believe the institutions think are 
important. We therefore asked students xo rate the extent to which they 
thought that fourteen factors helped or hindered thoir chances of acceptance 
by a graduate or a professional school. To highlight the results more 
clearly, Table 5*7 shows the percentage of each group indicating that the 
factor "helps a great deal." In this way, only the factors seniors thought 
were critical are shovn^ 

Most students considered good overall grades, good grades in major fields, 
and strong faculty recommendations as most important. The exception was that 
potential lav students did not think that major field grades and faculty 
recommendations helped a great deal. Most students also assigned relatively 
little importance to a well-rounded undergraduate course pattern, high scores 
on tests other than admissions tests, unusual Jobs or other experiences, 
outstanding student leadership, being a woraan>and geographic backgrounds 
Taken together, these results suggest that seniors by and large felt that 
graduate and professional schools look for good grades and good recommendations, l 
and pay relatively little attention to such frequently mentioned factors as 
well-rounded course pattterns and leadership. 

The results for the questions on being Black, Chicano, Puerto Rican or 
American Indian, and being a woman deserve more detail. Few students in any 
group thought that belonging to a minority ethnic group hindered one's chances* 
In fact, most potential graduate students thought that it neither Mndered nor 
helped* However, sor,e 58 percent of potential medical students and 6l percent 
of potential law students actually felt it helped some or a great deal. Thus 
most students planning advanced study (adnittedly predominantly white) thought 
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Table 5-7 



Importance of Fourteen Factors in "Helping One f s Chances 
of Acceptance to Graduate or Professional School" 



Post- Graduation Plans 





Grad. Arts 


Grad. Biol. 


Grad. Soc. 


Law 


Medical 


Other Prof. 


Total of 


Factor 


Humanities 


Phys. Science 


Science 


School 


School 


School 


Groups 


Good over-all college grades 


65 


73 


69 


80 


8U 


58 


69 


Marked improvement in recent grades 


28 


32 


3U 


29 


33 


30 


30 


Good grades in major field 


63 


71 


6U 


37 


67 


U8 


57 


Relationship between college major and 














26 


graduate or professional field 


3U 


37 


29 


12 


26 


22 


Broad (well-rounded) undergraduate 
















course pattern 


lit 


11 


13 


15 


18 


10 


13 


High scores on admissions test 


31 


3U 


Ul 


78 


kS 


33 


lil 


High scores on other tests 


18 


15 


21 


18 


lk 


lit 


16 


Strong faculty recommendations 


51 


59 


50 


21 


U7 


33 


li2 


Good interview 


28 


30 


28 


13 


53 


2U 


28 


Unusual job or other experience 


10 


13 


11 


6 


15 


9 


10 


Outstanding student leadership 


9 


8 


11 


15 


13 


10 


10 


Being Blacky Chicano^ Puerto Rican 
















or American Indian 


8 


8 


11 


29 


2k 


10 


13 


Being a woman 


1 


l 


2 


9 


5 


2 


3 


Geographic background 


l 


l 


2 


k 


7 


2 


2 



Note: Figures show percentage of each group indicating factor helps a great deal. 

Options were tf Hinders one's chances^* "Neither helps nor hinders "Helps some > ,f 
and "Helps a great deal, tf 
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that coming from a minority group is, if anything, an advantage vhen applying 
for post-baccalaureate education* In contrast, few students in any group 
considered V^lng a woman as an advantage* Most seniors thought "being a woman 
neither hinders nor helps, but about a quarter thought that it hinders one's 
chances* Among probable medical students, this figure reached 38 percent* 
Thus , it appears that these students considered admissions procedures more 
likely to be tainted by sexism than racism* 

The "generalist 11 pattern we have noted before in potential lav students 
also appeared here, They tended to downplay the importance of good grades 
in one's major field, the relationship between college major and professional 
field, and faculty recommendations* Perhaps for this reason they placed 
considerable importance on high adnissions teat scores, They may have felt 
that, in the absence of other factors, grades and test scores provide 
tangible evidence of their capacity for the law* Interestingly, they con** 
sidered the interview relatively unimportant in contrast to prospective 
medical students who thought it was quite important* 

Senior^ views of the admissions process can be compared with Richard 
Burns' (1970) study of the criteria used by graduate institutions, Burns 
found that "Seventy^seven percent of the institutions regard the college 
transcript as highly important, and 51 percent regard the completed appli- 
cation as highly important* Seventeen percent of the institutions view 
letters of recorrjnendation from rindergraduate instructors as highly important* 
An equal percentage consider "HK AptiVade Test scopes as highly important* 11 
Burns found that, such criteria as personality tests, biographical sketchs, 
and academic rr.ti^g forms were unimportant. Thus , while seniors 1 perceptions 
of the admissions process were rene rally in line with the reports of the 
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institutions on the importance of various factors, the seniors seemed to 
believe that more weight was ^iven to admissions test scores and faculty 
recommendations than the institutions reported. 

In sum, students planninc advance! work seemed to feel that admissions 
are primarily based on academic success and not on geographical background 
and the like. They also felt that little importance was placed on well- 
rounde&ness, leadership, and other traits that are supposed to be important* 

Choosing a Department or School 

The reasons why students choose a particular department or school affect 
their expectations of the institution and may shape the experiences they will 
seek out (pace, 1966). Research at the undergraduate level has shovn that 
similar reasons are related to students' backgrounds, plans, an, achievements. 
For example, students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds tend to be more 
likely than students from higher socioeconomic background to emphasize con- 
siderations of costs, location, and other pragmatic factors. Students from 
higher socioeconomic backgrounds are more likely to emphasize the quality or 
prestige of the school, its social life, and particular programs (Baird* 1967; 
Hoyt, 1968; Eichorn & Kallas , 1962; Rossi & Coleman, 19614 ) . Students with 
high academic aptitude tend to emphasize the presumed intellectual quality 
of the school (Baird, 1970a; Holland, 1959; Nichols, 1966; Trent, l965h 
Many other student characteristics have been related to the reasons they 
choose colleges (Feldman & Newcomb, 1969). Ir. aidition, using the college 
as a unit, Hoyt (1968) found many relationships between the reasons vhy 
students choose particular colleges end the characteristics of those colleges, 
suggesting that students do attend colleges the_t fit their needs. 
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The things a student, emphasizes in his choices of an Institution may 
influence vhat he will feel about his department, school or even his profession 
For example, students who choose institutions for practical education may tend 
to be narrow in their interests, concerned only with the "training** aspects 
of their education. They nay expect to be provided solely with practical 
instruction (Hoyt, 1968)- They may expect to get detailed answers, facts, 
and practical skills, and may feel that some "general* courses are irrelevant 
to their needs • Other students choosing institutions for other kinds of 
reasons will show different patterns ♦ But the main issue is whether the 
reasons students choose an institution are realistically related to the 
educational goals of the institution. The greatest question for an institu- 
tion or field is whether its classes, activities, curriculunijand student 
groups will form an environment consistent with the reasons students choose 
the institution. Data about the reasons stadents choose an institution can 
also suggest the image that the institution or field is projecting, the image 
that seem to attract students, and, with the other results we have reported, 
the Kinds of students the institution or field attracts. 

The main reasons students choose colleges seem to fall into six cate- 
gories (derived from Richards and Holland, 1966) : the college's prestige 
or academic quality; pragmatic considerations such as its closeness to their 
homes s the practical nature of the curriculum* and cost; the social emphasis 
of the college; the religious orientation of the college; the size of the 
coJlege; and the advice and influence of others, such as parents and friends. 
Since this last category was covered in other questions, no questions were 
devoted to it ir; this section, Questions dealing with the other types of 
reasons were included, along with some that might be important only in 
O rticular fields, 



Table 5,8 

Importance of Twenty-one Factors in Choice of a Graduate or Professional School 



Post-Graduation Plans 





GracL Arts 


Grad* Biol, 


Grad. Soc . 


Law 


Medical 


Other Prui", 


Total 


Factor 


Humanities 


Phys* Science 


Science 


School 


School 


School 


Grou: 


The high caliber uf the program offered 














63 


in my field 


66 


75 


70 


78 


80 


57 


The chance to work under a particular 
















faculty member 


27 


31 


26 


5 


10 


Hi 


19 


Large department or professional school 
Small department or professional school 


26 


33 


2h 


20 


33 


21 


25 


20 


21 


22 


26 


18 


16 


20 


Advice of a teacher at another school 


18 


22 


23 


15 


18 


li 


IT 


I had attended the university as an 
















undergraduate 


2k 


26 


18 


1U 


1L 


26 


22 


Desiraole location — urban 


31 


21 


31 


50 


37 


25 


31 


Desirable location — suburban or rural 


19 


28 


2C 


17 


1U 


IT 


19 


Offer of financial assistance 


31 


55 


}h 


16 


19 


2h 


30 


As a resident of the state, I do not 
















have to pay out-of-state tuition fees 


±i 


19 


16 


25 


33 


2y 


20 


Close to my home 


2h 


23 


26 


" 31 


29 


27 


27 


Excellent chances of being admitted 


16 


1:8 


U6 


56 


55 




Ul 
*il 


Friendly social cliiriate 


hi 


U3 


h$ 


IS 


U7 


36 


Liberal racial attitudes 


25 


19 


29 


26 


26 




t^i 


School has reputation for being active 
















in social causes 


15 


9 


21 


27 


17 


12 


16 


Church- related institution 


10 


5 


9 


3 


3 


li 


6 


Reputation as a "teaching" school 


20 


19 


20 


23 


1x0 


21 


22 


Reputation in research and research 












26 




facilities 


25 


58 


36 


16 


liO 


33 


Prestige of institution 


U6 


53 


h9 


6it 


55 


uh 


50 


Ccn earn a degree in a shorter time 


m 


13 


1U 


3 


12 


~. ft 


13 


Unstructured grading system 


5 


h 


6 




26 


3 


7 




Mote: Figures show percentage of each group indicating each facto:* is important or very import air 
Cations were "Not important/* "Important/ 1 and "Very Important* lt 
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Vhen we asked students to rate the importance of twenty-one factors in 
choosing a graduate or professional school, one factor stood out~-the high 
caliber of the program offered* This factor was by far the most iinportant 
in every field, indicating the students 1 concern for the quality of their 
education* A related factor, prestige of the institution, was also frequently 
considered important* Two other frequently cited factors suggest somewhat 
different reasons for choices—the senior's belief that he had an excellent chance 
of being admitted, and his expectation of a friendly social climate* Students 
might be expected to apply to schools they think they can get into and schools 
with a congenial atmosphere* Some factors were unexpectably unimportant to 
most students: advice from a teacher at another school, suburban or rural 
location, church relation, and programs that allow a degree in a shorter 
time* Unstructured grading systems were unimportant to all students, except 
some prospective medical students* Except for prospective social science 
and law students, most seniors considered a schools' reputation for being 
active in social causes unimportant* 

Once again, the studeats planning to enter the six areas differed in 
what they considered important. Compared to students who planned to enter 
professional schools, students who planned to enter graduate schools assigned 
more importance to the chance to work under a particular fatuity member and 
offers of financial aid* Futm^e graduate students , compared to other students, 
gave greater consideration to the f i ee tuition sometimes offered to residents 
of the state, the school's reputation as a "teaching" school, and unstructured 
grading systems* 

To summarize, seniors who planned to ^o to graduate or professional 
schools gave the greatest attention to the quality and prestige of the 
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institutions they considered, The chances of bein^: admitted and the warmth 
of the institution were also inportant. Seniors £ave little attention to 
such innovations as shorter degree programs and v.vist fuctured grading systems. 
There were many plausible differences between students who planned to study 
different fields, most relatihg to the distinct requirements of each field* 

Experiences in Applying 

When students did apply to graduate or professional school, most 
reported they got a quick response to their initial request for information, 
and were subsequently treated as individuals, as shown in Table 5,9, Few 
students reported having trouble finding out about specific requirements for 
admission, and few felt that deadlines were too early or that the school may 
have discriminated against them. However, about a quarter of t > potential 
medical students reported feelings of possible discrimination. They also 
frequently felt that they had trouble getting as much information about the 
school as they felt they needed, and, along with prospective law students, 
frequently felt ihat the factors the school considered important for admission 
were never made clear. Many prospective medical students seem to have doubts 
about hov admissions decisions are made in their field, 

The results presented in this chapter suggest that students view 
admissions as serving and emphasizing traditional academic values. Actual 
attendance will probably be related to students' academic hackgrounds as 
well as their financial situations, Hie analyses reported here do not examine 
differential admissions practices, ( r Ihe chapters by Rodney Hartnett and 
Mary Jo Clark provide more information related to the particular admissions 
problems of Blacks anJ vomen.) The results in this chapter also suggest that 
seniors did not use some sources of information, Imt instead relied on the 



Table 5.9 



Frequency of Experiences in Applying to Graduate or Professional School 



Post-Graduation Plans 





Grad • Arts 


Grad. Biol 


Grad Soc . 


Law 


Medical 


Other Prof - 


Eo^erience 


Human i t."t p 


Fhys . Science 


Sc ience 


School 


School 


School 


I Had. troubip S.G ttin£ a s much i n ?n 








36 






tion abou t the s choo 1 as I nee ded 


2k 


31 


32 


2*1 


21 


I got a quick response to my initial 












56 


request for information 


6h 


76 


71 


83 


8k 


I felt I was treated as an individual 


58 


69 


63 


66 


77 


52 


I had trouble finding out what the 














specific requirements for admission 














were 


25 


23 


26 


35 


18 


20 


The application deadlines were too early 


28 


31 


Ik 


26 


2k 


20 


The factors the school considered 














important for admission were never 














made clear 


29 


36 


37 


52 


19 


25 


The school may have discriminated 














against me 


0 


11 


12 


19 


26 


6 



Groups 



28 



69 
62 



23 
26 



35 
12 



Note: 



Figures show percentage of each group indicating experience happened at some or most of 
the schools applied to. Options were n None of the schools I applied to," "Some of the 
schools I applied to," ard "Most of the schools I applied to." 
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help of their families * friends, end other people they knew personally. 
Seniors may have felt that they could not find the kind of information they 
wanted in formal sources* These trends underline the need for good articu- 
lation between undergraduate and postgraduate institutions as veil as ui>* 

* 

dated information about institutions* Such information should include 
data on matters that seniors are interested in^ perhaps including chances 
of admission * the schools' social and intellectual climate, and the character 
of the program. 
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Chapter 6 
CONTESTING PLANS OF MEN AND WOMKN 

Most of this report considers the characteristics of college seniors, men 
and women together, in relation to their immediate postcolle.ge plans for work 
or study* In contrast, this chapter looks more closely at the postcollege 
plans and the ways these plans varied with the sex of the respondents* 
From Chapter 2, we know that more men than women planned to study in the first 
year after college and that women wltc attracted to £ome areas of study more than 
others. This chapter considers similarities and differences bntween the sexes 
in the fields selected for advanced study and the timin? of study in relation 
to undergraduate major fields s degree aspirations, undergraduate grade achievement, 
marital status, and age. 

Background Factors 

Two out at five respondents to the -senior que« t lonnai re were women. They 
tend to be slightly youuf.cr than the men , possibly because of prior military 
service among the men, and the proportion of Blacks amonft the womtin is higher. 
Proportionately more nen were* narried but more women were engaged; taken together, 
these data suggest that about the sanu! proportion will be married within a few 
months after completing the biU'cal tureatc degree. There do not appear to be 
marked differences in the fanily backgrounds of the. nevt and wonen, though the 
women slightly battel educated parents, reported less full-time work 

experience, and took out fewer loans to pay for their undergraduate education. 
Men reported a few more changes in major field and vocational choice during 
college. As expected, the women reported that they earned higher grades 
both in all college courses and in their ma.lor fields* 
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Details of these characteristics by sex are contained in Table 6.1, The 
reported dif foronces arc consistent with most existing profiles of college 
students <navU f 1964; Astin and Panos, 1969; Sharp, 1970; Cross, 1971) though 
on some characteristics the difference* between men and women are not as great as 
previously reported. This may reflect increasing similarity between men and women 
college graduates as institutions of higher education make conscious efforts to 
rate women moie equally, and it may also result in part from some bias among re- 
spondents in favor of those who were more oriented toward advanced study. In any 
event, one must conclude that these women college seniors face the. future with 
About the samo personal advantages and handicaps as their male classmates— age , 
marital status, socioeconomic background, work experience — and with some definite 
advantages in their undergraduate grades* It seems unlikely that these back- 
ground factors account for many of the differences observed in the career plans 
and degree aspirations of college men and women. 

Table 6,1 

Characteristics of Respondents 
(Percents) 



Characteristic 



Women Men 
(N-8,333) (N*12,315) 



All respondents 



AO 



60 
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Age 

21 or younr. f -r 

22 - 23 
24 - 29 

30 and older 

Race 
White 
Black 
Other 

Marital Status 
Single 
Kngaged 
Married 

Widowed or divorced 



9 
79 
7 
5 



88 
8 
4 



61 

17 
20 
1 



j 
72 
18 

4 



93 
3 
4 



61 

11 
27 
1 



(continued on next page) 



Table 6,1 (continued) 



Charact eristics Women Men 



Father graduated from college 36 33 

^fother graduated from college 27 23 

Parents ' income 

Under $12,000 34 38 

$l? t 000 - 20,000 23 28 

$20,000 and over 23 24 

Don't know and no answer 20 11 

Religion of rearing 

Protestant 58 53 

Roman Catholic 23 27 

Jewish 7 8 

Other rel igion 8 8 

Work experience 

Kull time (other than summer) li 18 

Part tine while In college 62 *>7 

None 27 24 

Amount borrowed to complete undergraduate education 

Mone 56 51 

Less than $2,000 22 24 

$2,000 - $5>000 16 20 

More than $5,000 3 4 

Amount remaining to be paid on undergraduate loan 

None 37 39 

Less than $2*000 21 23 

$2,000 - $5,000 15 18 

More than $5,000 l 3 

Changed major field once or more during college 42 47 

Changed vocational choice once or more durinR college 48 54 

Discontinued education for more than six nonths between 

high school graduation and senior year in college 16 21 

Grades in all courses 

C or below 6 13 

C+ 26 32 

B 35 28 

B-f or better 30 25 

Grades in major field courses 

C or be low 3 6 

C+ 9 16 

B 31 32 

B-f or better 55 45 



enjp Note: Percentages within each item may not total 100 because some respondents 
E.__ Y Arf each item and because of rounding. 



I mmediate Plans 

The college seniors participating in this survey were asked to indicate 
what they expected to be doir^: in the fall of 1971 » and to indicate i^ore than 
one activity if they expected to be doir^t two things simultaneously. Table 
6,2 summarises their responses, first reporting their multiple responses 
and then assigning each person to a major activity and counting bin or 
her only once. Overall , about one in five respondents indicated more 
than one an ti ci pa ted activi ty, 

Three-quarters of the voir.en and slirhtly more than half of the men 
planned to work full-time, ami in each cn^c two out of three reported that 
it will be work at a job that is expected to become a career* About lk 
percent of these women workers and 18 percent of the men workers also planned 
to study, mostly in arts and sciences or education amonjT the women and in 
arts and sciences or business arnonf; the men. As indicated in the last 
column of Table 6,2, women make up almost half of these college seniors 
who expected to he employed full-time in the year following graduation, 

tfen and woir<en who expected to enter the military seem least apt to 
plan another activity as well ? though about five percent of these men indi- 
cated that they also planned to undertake academic or professional studies, 

Plans to study in the arts and sciences (humanities, arts, social 
sciences, Mulopical or physical sciences) v;ere reported by about equal 
proportions of ir.en and women, though slightly more men (l^ percent vs, 
12 percent of the vonen ) indicated graduate study in these areas as their 
primary activity in the followim-; year. In contrast, more than twice as 
many men planned professional study (business, lav, medicine, engineering, 

O 
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Table 6.2 

Expected Activity in the First Postcollege Year 



Percent of total 

Women Hen Total , in each activity 

(N=*8,333) (N=12,315) (N-20,732) 1 who are women 



All Plans 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Working full time 


6>225 


75 


6,369 


52 


12,594 


61 


49 


Military Service 




1 


1,849 


15 


1,897 


9 


3 


Graduate Study in the 
arts and sciences 


1 ,499 


18 


2 ,249 


18 


3. 748 


18 


40 


Professio n& 1 study 




1 1 
11 


j , 1 5y 


2d 


/* /ion 

a , osy 






Marriage 


1,677 


20 


1,062 


9 


2,739 


13 


61 


Plans Without Duplication 
(in order of exclusion) 


N 


1 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Working full time 


6,225 


75 


6,369 


52 


12,594 


61 


49 


Military Service 


24 


** 


1,487 


12 


1,511 


7 


2 


Graduate study in the 
arts and sciences 


1,033 


12 


1,765 


14 


2,798 


14 


37 


Professional study 


524 


6 


2,319 


19 


2,843 


14 


18 


Marriage 


222 


3 


16 


** 


238 


1 


93 


Omitted the item 


305 


4 


359 


3 


748 


3 


41 


Total 


8,333 


100 


12,315 


100 


20,732 


100 





** 



Less than 0,5 percent 

*84 respondents did not indicate sex and are omitted from the tabulations 
for men and women, 

2 

Percentages do not add to 100 because some respondents indicated more than 
one activity. 
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education, social work, arthitecture , or dentistry) and more than three 
times as many men ( 19 percent vs, 6 percent of the women) indicated profes- 
sional study as their only activity in the following year. Women make 
up only about 20 percent of all seniors who plan immediate study in 
one of the professions. 

But marriage was the duplicate activity most frequently selected 
by both men arid women respondents, wi th 20 percent of the women and 9 
percent of the men checking this option, dovever, only thrte percent of the 
women and less than 0,5 percent of the nen indicated marriage as the only 
activity anticipated in the coming year. Among all women, 20 percent of 
those planning to work full-time also checked marriage, while 10 to 13 
percent of those planning further study did likewise* About the same 
percentages in each group reported that they were already married* 
Among the men, 10 percent of those planning to work fxill-time also ex- 
pected carriage, while 7 to 3 percent of those expecting to study indicated 
the same* Even more of the men, about one-third of those planning work 
and one-fifth of those planning study, were already married. 

The pattern of responses suggests that men and women planning to work 
or study a/id also to be married in the coming year checked both activities, 
and respondents who were already married indicated marriage as a post- 
college activity only if they expected to hecome a full-time homemaker* 
This interpretation is supported by the fact that 70 percent of the 222 
women who checked marriage as their only immediate activity were already 
married. 

Though more women than men expect to be full-time homemakers in the 
first year after college graduation, the proportion appears to be well 
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below five percent, and it cannot be considered a major alternative for 
most women college seniors, whether -ingle, engaged, or already married* 
Therefore, in several of the following tables, the marriage option has 
been omitted and pQstcollege plans are organized in terms of full-time 
work {including military service), crad-aate study, or professional study* 
A later analysis will consider the effects of marriage on these plans* 

Fields of Graduate Study 

Table 6,3 details the specific plans 1 of those seniors expecting 
to study in the following year and also indicates the proportion who 
plan to study full-time and the percent of women students expecting to 
enter each field* Looking at the last column first, the women are under- 
represented in overall plans to study (31 percent, compared to ho percent 
of all respondents in the study) but overrepresen ted in plans to study 
education, social work, arts or human i ties , or social science, In law or 
business, one might expect to find about one woman arriong every 10 entering 
students, Even fever wonen will be found in architecture, dentistry, or 
engineering* Enroilces in the sciences and medicine are still predominantly 

men, though the proportion of vorr.en in medicine shows some increase in 

2 

comparison to figures collected only a few years ago, 



In this table and the one to follow^ plans including multiple responses 
are reported (rather than mutually exclusive plans) since these data seem 
to reflect most accurately the totality of activities anticipated by the 
respondents ♦ 

2 

Unfortunately, Jt is not possible to distinguish between plans to 
study biological atvi physical sciences in these data, Other studies 
suggest that women are f_bcut proportionally represented in the biological 
sciences and only slightly represented in the physical sciences* 
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Table 6,3 

Planned Fields of Graduate or Professional Study 
in the 1 First Postcollege Year 

(Percentages) 





Planned Field of Study 


Women ^ 


Men^ 


Percent who 
will study 
full-tine 


Percent of total 
in each activity 
who are women 



Arts or humanities field 
Social sc ience field 

Biological or physical 
science field 

Education 

Medicine 

haw 

Business 
Engineering 
Social work 
Dentistry 
Architecture 



(N-2,372) 
29 
22 

13 
22 

6 

5 

3 

1 

3 

* 



(N»5,272) 
12 
13 

19 

6 

13 
17 
13 

8 

1 

2 

1 



Women Men 
56 68 



62 

71 

37 
85 
86 



49 



77 

79 
45 
96 
88 



T T 



62 



(3D 
53 

43 

23 
63 
17 
11 
11 
4 
60 
5 
9 



Less than 0.5 percent. 

^Percents do not add to 100 because some respondents indicated more than one 



field of study. 
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The general pattern or study plans and> by implication, career directions, 
is very similar to patterns reported by Davis (19^; 19^>), Sharp (1970), and 
others from earlier surveys. For the most part, women expect to study in the 
humanities, arts, social sciences, and education. Men are more evenly dis- 
tributed among the arts and sciences and professions, and dominate in all 
listed professional fields except education and social work. 

More men than women plan tc study full-time (overall, 75 percent of the 
jrien , 58 percent of the women) in every field, though obviously such fields 
as medicine and law demand full-tine study by most participants, ** We know 
from other studies that master's decree students are most likely to study part- 
time, and we will see in Table 6*3 that amon^ these seniors who will study 
immediately, twice as ma/iy women expect a master's as their highest degree* 
It seems likely that much of the sex difference in attendance patterns within 
fields of sturly is related to thf.se differences in decree aspirations. 

In addition to the profile presented in Table 6,3, about a third of 
the women who planned to study immediately said thev also planned to work 
full-time, while about one fifth of the ir.en indicated full-time work in 
addition to these study plans. Neither set, of respondents reported a 
terribly hirrh degree of confidence in their study plans: 55 percent of 
the women and t>3 percent of the mon said their plans were definite, 
percent of the vcnei. and 31 percent of the men said they were fairly 
definite but subject to change. ^oir,e of this uncertainty probably stems 
from the fact that only about 60 percent of the worsen and TO percent of 

-'A relatively larrx* proportion of respondents, up to 30 percent of 
both men and worsen who indicated plans for further study, did not respond 
to the question about full-time vs. part-tirr.e study* Therefore, ^hese 
figures are probably fairly conservative estimates of the proportion of 
^-ew students who might be expected to study full-time * 

ERIC 



the men reported that they had already leen accepted by a graduate school, 

(See Talkie 7*10 in th* ne/.t chapter for responses by sex concerning applications , 

acceptances, and offers of financial aid.) 

Do women anticipate sex discrimination in the admissions process of 
tiome graduate and professional protf rants': The data summari zed in Table 
suggests that this may be the case. Though neither men nor women expect 
much sex discrimination in admission to graduate schools of arts and 
sciences or education, both feel that it is rnorc difficult for worsen to 
gain admission to professional schools of business, medicine, arid law, 
and this impression of discrimination is particularly prevalent among 
women in relation to medicine and law* The facts aside, this was the 
feeling among all the respondents, whether they planned advanced study 
or not, in the spring of 1971* Hie effect of this impression cannot 
be determined from these data, but it is not unreasonable that it dis- 
couraged or deterred more women than men from applying for further study 
in these fields. In terms of possible actual discrimination, other analyses 
indicate that almost three times as many women applicants suspected discrimina^ 
tion in response to their applications to study law V*h percent of the women 
applicants vs, 16 percent of the men applicants)* More women applicants also 
thought they might have been discriminated against i.n medicine (31 percent 
of the vomen vs* 23 percent of the men; other professional fields (13 percent 
of the vomen vs* 6 percent of the men) and natural sciences (iC percent of the 
women vs, 9 percent of the men). Other data concerning experiences with graduate 
and profession schools are reported in Table 5.9. 

Our discussion so far has been concerned primarily with those students 
who sa:,d they plan to pursue some kind of advanced study in the year 
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Table 6* If 

Seniors Who Think It Is True that "Women Are Discriminated Against 
by the Admissions Policies" in Five Types of Graduate and Professional Schools 



IPe rcentages ) 






Schools 


Women 


Men 




(N=8,333) 


(N=12,315) 


Medical school 


52 


38 


Law school 


52 


37 


Graduate school of arts and sciences 


15 


11 


Graduate school of education 


08 


07 


Graduate school of business 


37 


30 



immediately after college graduation, comprising about 38 percent of all 
the seniors in the survey or 29 percent of the women and ^3 percent of 
the men. But of course many of the remaining seniors plan to study some- 
time later, often after gaining work experience or when some money has been 
saved up or after a period of time away from being a student. The antici- 
pated timing of study plans is discussed in relation to other factors 
later in this chapter, and is also presented by sex in Table T and Figure 
7.2 in the following chapter. Table 6.5 summarises the anticipated 
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fields of study indicated by all respondents to the question: 1r If you 
plan to attend graduate or professional, school, indicate your planned 
field of study." Seventy-eight percent of all women and 82 percent of all 
men in the study answered this question, which su^cests that only about 
half of the inen and somewhat more than a whird of the women who expect 
eventually to continue study have plans to Jo so immediately. This 
same general pattern was reported for college seniors ten years ago 
(Davis, l$6h) v^en members of the class of l96l said 33 percent of 
them expected to study during the next year and another **5 percent said they 
planned to study later. 

The distribution of fields for eventual study as presented in Table 
6*5 follows the same general pattern as immediate fields of study (Table 6,3) 
but indicates even more clearly the concentration of women in education and 
of men in business or lav*. Women make up a majority of the seniors ex- 
pecting eventually to study home economics, nursing, library science, social 
work, education, and arts or humanities. Most of the students expecting 
to study engineering, business, law, medicine, biological and physical 
sciences, and other professional fields are men* Only in the social sciences, 
other health fields, and in the "undecided" group is the distribution about 
equal * Again, the results are quite similar to earlier surveys of graduate 
study patterns and career plans of men and women. For instance, Davi3 
(1965, p* **7) reports that ten years ago women college seniors made 
up 70 percent of those planning careers in education, 53 percent of those 
in humanities, iM percent of those in business, 9 percent of those in 
medicine, and 6 percent of those in law* Though our data suggest some in- 
crease in the proportion of women planning careers in law and medicine, there 
is still little evidence, at least in this kind of gross tabulation from large 
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Table 6,5 

Planned Fields of Study by All Seniors Who Expect to Attend Graduate 
or Professional School at Some Time in the Future 

(percentages ) 



Anticipated Fields of 
Advanced Study 


women 


Men 


planning study in 
each field who are 






(n= 10,088 J 1 


(39) 


Arts and Humanities 


16 


8 


58 


Social Sciences 


10 


9 


1*2 


Biological and Physical Sciences 


5 


9 


27 


Education 


32 


T 


73 


Medicine 


2 


8 


13 


Law 




lk 


11 


Business 


3 


18 


11 


Engineering 


* 


9 


2 


Social Work 


k 


1 


78 


Horsing 


U 


* 


98 


Other Health Fields 


3 


2 


50 


Home Economics 


3 


0 


100 


Library Science 


2 


* 


91 


Other Professions (agriculture, 
dentistry, religion, unlisted 
field?) 


5 


9 


2k 


Undecided 


8 


6 


k6 


Total 


100 


100 





* 

Less than 0*^ percent 



Base N's ai'e the total number of men and vorr.en who answered the question; 
''If you plan to attend graduate or professional school, indicate your planned 
field of study* 1 ' 
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numbers of respondents, of any rnove toward an androgynous society in 
the area of career choice and training. 

Undergraduate Majors and Fostcoliege Plans 

Several earlier studies, particularly Davis (196^; 1965) and Sharp (1970), 
acknowledged the close relationship between the undergraduate major field 
and the graduate's postcollege plans > and organized some of their data on 
study plari3 and careers in relation to this variable. Though this is 
not the primary focus of the present report, this section summarizes the 
immediate plans of men and women college seniors in the spring of l97l 
in relation to their undergraduate fields of study and compares these 
results with the earlier findings. In many cases comparisions are quite 
limited, however, because of different research strategies and different 
categories used to collect and summarize the data. 

The overall distribution of seniors in major fields of study (the 
first two columns reported for women and for men in Table 6,6) is generally 
consistent with results from the annual survey of earned degrees con- 
ducted by the National Center for Educational Statistics, U*S, Office 
of ?Mucation, As expected, more than tvo- thirds of the women are con- 
centrated in education j arts and humanities, and social sciences. About 
the same proportion of the men are concentrated in the social sciences, 
engineering, business, and the biological and physical sciences,* 4 Women 
comprise more than 90 percent of the students in home economics and 
nursing, more than half of the students in education and arts and humanities, 

Arts and science najors total percent of the women and 50 percent 
of the men in this study, compared with 59 percent of the class of 196I as 
represented in the NORC survey (Davis> 1965^ P- 237)- This increase> with 
decreased emphasis on the professions may result from some shifts in th* 
distribution of students across fields, different ways in which the data 
were gathered> or some response sampling bias in one or both studies* Most 
JC likely, all three factors are involved to some extent. 



Table 6,6 

Undergraduate Major Field of Study and Postcollege Plans 



MEN 

Immediate Plans 
(row percents)* 
Column Full v Grad. Prof.. 
Percent Work y Study Study-' 



Arts and Humanities 


190 J 


Z 3 


72 


26 


Q 
O 


1 Six 


1 1 
11 






1 fit 
lO 


Biological and 






















Physical Sciences 


768 


9 


62 


30 


14 


2022 


16 


45 


35 


29 


Social Sciences 


17SS 


22 


68 


25 


14 


2776 


23 


58 


24 


28 


Agriculture and 






















Forestry 


23 


** 


74 


9 


13 


470 


4 


91 


12 


5 


Business 


257 


3 


90 


2 


16 


2020 


16 


87 


3 


25 


Education 


2117 


25 


88 


7 


12 


500 


4 


88 


13 


21 


Engineering; Trade 






















and Technical 


25 


** 


60 


4 


4S 


2135 


17 


76 


10 


29 


Home Economics 


386 


5 


84 


12 


5 




** 


100 


0 


33 


Nursing 


370 


4 


92 


7 


5 


11 


** 


100 


36 


9 


Other Health Fields 


229 


3 


32 


11 


11 


242 


2 


89 


7 


12 


Pre-pro Sessional 


IS 


** 


17 


17 


67 


233 


2 


22 


6 


7? 


Unlisted Field 


219 


3 


74 


15 


6 


267 


2 


S2 


13 


14 


No Answer 


230 


3 


69 


IS 


12 


325 


3 


70 


19 


18 


Total 


83i3 


100 


76 


18 


11 


12315 


100 


68 


18 


26 



Less than 0,5 percent, 

*See Appendix A a list of major fields included in each category. 
2 

Row percents may not add to 100 because of overlapping plans. 

3 

Full-time work includes military service. 

4 

Graduate study plans include arts and humanities, biological and physical sciences, and social 
sciences - 

^Professional study includes business, law, medicine, engineering, education, social work, 
architecture, and dentistry- 



WOMEN 

Immediate Flans 

j ^ (row percents) 2 

Undergraduate „ _ _ _ , _ 

* 1 Column Full Grad, Fr°f-, 

Major Field S Percent W^k^ Studv Study-^ 
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and les^ than 10 percent or the students in engineering, preprofessional 
fields, and agriculture or forestry. 

Columns three through five for vomcn and for men in Table 6*6 sum- 
marize the percentage of those in each major field who plan to work full- 
time } begin graduate study in the arts and sciences, or undertake some 
type professional study in the first year after graduation* For both 
men and women > at least 75 percent of the seniors majoring in a professional 
field expected to be employed full-time right after college. It is not 
surprising that the graduates of programs such as business, education, home 
economies, nursing, and agriculture felt best prepared for the labor market. 
In contr^.n, almost 85 percent of the preprofessional majors planned to 
begin advanced study immediately. The number of students, particularly 
women, in preprofessional majors was small > but those who chose this 
area appeared to be strongly committed to further study* Those who chose 
atypical career fields may also be more apt to pursue advanced study 
immediately, as for instance more than 50 percent of the women in engineer- 
ing and ^5 percent of the men in nursing* But, in general, undergraduate 
majors in the arts and sciences are most apt to embark immediately upon 
graduate or professional study — more than half of the men and just under 
ho percent of the women. Probably this reflects some combination of 
earlier commitment to advanced study, related to career choices that 
require postgraduate degrees, and lack of preparation for a Job during 
the undergraduate educational experience. However, in every major field, 
except preprofessional for women and preprofessional and biological and 
physical sciences for men, at least three out of five graduates plan to 
work full-tine in the coming year. 
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In general, these statistics are consistent with the immediate study 
plans of seniors ten years ago as reported fry Davis (1965) and also with the 
advanced study actually -undertaken by 195$ seniors in the first five 
years after graduation as reported by Sharp (1970)* Sharp noted in her 
data that the patterns of advanced study in relation to undergraduate majors 
were quite similar for men and women, even though men usually enrolled twice 
as often as women (p* 8)* These more recent figures suggest that the patterns 
are still similar, though the women are planning to enroll in arts and science 
graduate study programs in somewhat move equal proportions* We continue to 
find that men out-number wor:en a'bout tvo to one in professional study enroll- 
ments- 
Several previous studies (for instance, Berelson, i960* and Davis, 1965) 
note the variety of backgrounds from which students enter many graduate 
programs* The tabulations presented in Table 6*7 suggest that this continues 
to be true, though generally well over half of the seniors planning to 
study in each area were enrolled in closely related undergraduate major 
fields* Seniors can change career direction when they begin advanced 
training, but generally not without some loss of time* Only education 
, eems to drew sizeable numbers of student:* from several different fields- 
Table 6*7 also demonstrates again that undergraduate programs in the arts 
and sciences are the primary origins of new students in professional fields 
as well as in the graduate schools* 

Educational Aspirations and Fostcollege Plans 

Some seniors plan to enroll immediately in doctoral degreee programs; 
others expect to continue their studies only until they obtain a master's 
degree, or may even plan to take courses of interest without enrolling for 
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Table 6.1 



Postcollege Study Plans and Undergraduate Majors 



graduate or Professional Field 

Arts and Biol, and Social 

Major yield Humanities Fhys* Sci * Sciences Law Medicine Education 

F M F M F M F M FM ? M 

(So* ) (625) (300) (952) (516) (67?) (lOT) (8T2) (l^2) (69l ) i c A£) Tloo) 



Arts and Humanities 6^ 53 3 1 9 5 17 12 * 3 21 I** 
Biological and 

Physical Sciences 2 5 67 66 3 1 5 3 ^ 57 5 11 

Social Sciences 12 21 ^ 3 6 1 * 72 65 5^ 9 10 17 27 
Agriculture and 

Forestry 0 1 1 5 0 1 0 • 12*1 

Business 1 k 0 * * I 6 20 ; 0 15 

Education ll 4 5 2 9 3 11 3 * } «7 30 
Engineering; Trade 

and Technical 0^ *l6 0 I 0 1 0 3 * 7 

Home Economics 10 30 60 1 * 10 20 

Nursing * # 1» * 20 1 0 10 0 2 * 

Other Health Fields 10 72 0 • 0 * 16 b> 00 

Pre-pro f es s t onal 00 11 0* 1 k 7 18 0 * 

Unlisted Field hkh2h$12 11\l 

•Less than 0.5 per cent *- 



o 
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any degree. The kind of degree that is anticipated, with implications for 
length of time and acceptable patterns of study, can be expected to influ- 
ence the immediate plans of college seniors* The first two columns of Table 
6*8 detail the highest degree eventually expected by this cross-section of 
men and women in the class of 1971 * 

For both sexes, only about one student in five expected to stop 
with the baccalaureate degree. Advanced degree plans by 75 to 80 percent 
of these seniors agrees almost exactly with the proportion of students 
who indicated eventual postgraduate study plans as summarized in Table 6.5> 
suggesting that a] -lor almost all the students supplying the earlier 
information plan to work for advanced degrees in the fields of their choicei 
These data are also consistent vith earlier reports, indicating 
even more interest in postgraduate study than was true among college 
seniors five ten years a^o, Whether realistic or not , the feeling 
that they will need credentials beyond the bachelor's degree continues to 
be strong 

We knov that many of these seniors do not begin work on their advanced 
degrees immediately, since the proportion who plan, to study sometime is 
much higher than the proportion of those with immediate study plans* Does 
the timing of study vary according to the decree anticipated? Columns 
three through ei^ht in Table (: , 8 indicate that almost all of those who 

Davis ( 1 9 6 U > reported that 77 percent of the class of l96l said they 
expected to study eventually. Sharp (l97o) reported that almost 60 per- 
cent of the June 195S college graduates (6l percent of the man and 53 
percent of the women) had attended graduate or professional school for 
at least one tern by the summer of 1963, As tin and Panos (1969) reported 
that overall, 70 percent of his respondents in 1965 said they hoped to take 
a post-baccalaureate degree. 

O 
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Table 6,8 



Highest Degree Realistically Expected by Sex 
and Immediate Postcollege Plans 
(column percentages) 











Women* 


— Immediate 


Plans 


Men- 


-Immediate 


Plans 


Degree 


All 
Women 


All 
Men 


Full-time 
work* 


Graduate 
study^ 


Professional 
study 3 


Full-time 
work 


Graduate 
study 14. 


Professional 
study ^ 


(N) 


(3333) 


(12315) 


(6249) 


(1499) 


(927) 


(7856) 


(2249) 


(3159) 


Bachelor's degree 


22 


18 


25 


2 


5 


27 


1 

* 


2 


Master's degree (M.A. , 
M.S., M.B.A., etc.) 


63 


44 


66 


65 


65 


52 


37 


35 


Ph.D. 


7 


15 


4 


26 


4 


8 


49 


9 


Ed t D. or D.A.. 


2 


2 


2 


4 


5 


2 


4 


3 


M.D. 


1 


6 


** 


1 


7 


1 


4 


19 


LL.B. or J.O. 


2 


10 


1 


1 


11 


6 


2 


26 


D.D.S. , D.V.M. , D.D. 


** 


2 


** 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


Other and No Answer 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 



** 

Less than 0,5 percent. 



Full-time work includes military service, 

2 

Graduate study plans include study in an arts or humanities field, a biological or physical science field, cr a 
social science field, 

3 

Professional study plans include study in business, lav, medicine, engineering, education, social work, architec- 
ture, and dentistry, 

O 

:RIC Note: Some seniors indicated more than one "plan" and therefore are included in more than one "plans" column, 
umicced from the "plans" tabulations are 16 men and 222 women who indicated marriage as tiieir only immediate plan. 
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will be satisfied with the bachelor's degree said they plan to work full- 
time. And most of those who said they expect to earn a doctorate or 
professional degree indicated plans to atudy immediately. But three out 
of five women and two out 04T five men expect to vork only for the mast*r*s 
degree, and they are as numerous among those uho plan to work (more 
numerous > for the men) as among those who plan immediate study. 

Comparison with Astin's report on data collected in 1965 suggests 
that most of the increase in educational aspirations is at the master's 
level > up from 55 to 63 percent for women and from 38 to UU percent for 
men. It seems likely that many of the master's degree candidates will 
study part-time, and that a large proportion of master's degrees in pro- 
fessional fields will be earned in education by women and in business 
by men* The most puzzling question is why 30 many of the women with 
immediate graduate study plans (t wo -thirds) said they expect to worJt only 
for a master's degree. Undoubtedly scene of these plans are related to 
continued academic preparation for teaching, and others involve quite 
legitimate terminal programs of various sorts. But it may also be that 
oOme of these women indicate aspiration at the master's rather than the 
doctoral level because of ambivalent feelings about their academic 
abilities and interests ir t relation to their future lives as women. The 
compromise aspiration of a master's degree by some of the very able women 
in the survey would he consistent with the motive to avoid success that 
has recently been identified among so:ie of the brightest college women 
(Homer, 1972), We will consider vhis possibility again in a later analysis 
of plans in relation to college grades* 
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Chapter 2 discusses the self -perceptions of these seniors in relation 
to their postcollege plans* Analysing these data by sex also suggests lower 
self-confidence and lover estimates of academic ability on the part of women , 
despite their higher college grades* Fever women agree that they have the 
ability to complete the advanced work needed to become a doctor, lawyer, or 
university professor (69 percent of the vomen vs, 85 percent of the men) > 
or thought that they uould be able to get mostly A r s in a graduate or 
professional school (^2 percent of the women vs , 1*9 percent of the men), 
or thought that they would rank among the best in their classes in graduate 
or professional school (3^ percent of the women vs * percent of the men*) 
Not surprisingly, fewer women rate themselves in the "top ten percent" in 
scientific, mathematical, or athletic ability* But fever women also rate 
themselves tops in writing ability (l9 vs * 22 percent), speaking ability 
(18 vs* 2h percent), creativity (23 vs, 27 percent), memory (28 vs* 31 per- 
cent), leadership ability {20 vs* 35 percent), and sales ability (8 vs* 15 
percent)* Obviously there are some long-standing issues of motivation and 
self-concept, in addition to current practices, of career guidance and 
graduate admissions, that are affecting the future plans ana &oals of these 
students* 

Slightly more than a third of the men in this survey said that they 
expect to earn a doctorate or equivalent professional degree, about the 
same proportion as -reported by Astin and Panos (l969) for the class of 
1965* The proportion of women who aspire to this highest level may have 
gone up slightly, from about 9 percent in 1965 to 12 percent in 1971 > 
though differences in samples may account for this difference* In any 
case* the academic and professional aspirations of men still outreach those 
of women by about three to one* 

O 
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Tablo 6^9 looks at some of these same questions about the relation- 
ship 'between degree aspiration and post college plans from a different 
perspective, by indicating the immediate plans of the people who said 
they expected to earn each degree, These tabulations make it cvon 
clearer that many of the prospective master's degree candidates (more 
than three quarters of them) are postponing study until sometime later, 
Teaching doctorates, either the Doctor of Education or the Doctor of 
Arts, also tend to be postponed, The remaining fields usually require 
full-time attendance and also attract immediate enrollment by about 
two-thirds of both men and women aspirants, though women appear somewhat 

more likely to postpone their start toward medical> dental , or veterinary 

6 

sci ence degrees ♦ 

The last column of Table 6*9 reports the percentage of women among 
the seniors who indicate each degree as the highest they expect to attain* 
Women are over-represented (move than ^0 percent, their representation 
in the total number of respondents) among those anticipating the bachelor's 
or master's degree and among those who failed to answer the question* Men 



One of the most interesting aspects of these tables, which cannot 
be explored in any detail in this brief presentation, is the extent to 
which the plans of these seniors overlap, wander, weave, arid generally 
present a picture of richness and complexity that will surely defy any 
absolute prediction of their future actions. For instance, some students 
who say they expect to earn the PtuD, are beginning advanced study in 
professional fields, and vice versa. Generally a quarter to a third or 
more of doctorate and professional degree aspirants plan to work full-time 
right after college rather than following the more characteristic pattern 
of immediate study* Even in the most structured fields, obviously there 
are students who expect to study part-time or to enter from atypical 
undergraduate programs of study. Though the presented summaries of these 
data suggest some dominant trends, they also remind us that in almost every 
case there are a number of exceptions. 
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Table 6,9 



Immediate Plans of Those Who 
Expect to Earn Each Degree 
(row percentages) 



WOMEN MEN 
Immediate Plans 1 Iiamediate Plans 1 Womi^ 



Expected 
Degree 


N 


Full 
Work 


Grad, 
Study 


Prof. 
Study 


N 


Full 
Work 


Grad. 
Study 


Prof. 
Study 


as % 
of Total 


Bachelor's 


18^9 


88 


2 


2 


2260 


95 


1 


3 


45 


Master's (M.A. , M.S. , 
M.B.A., etc.) 


5221 


79 


19 


12 


5408 


76 


16 


21 


49 


Ph.D. 


605 


40 


63 


6 


1820 


35 


61 


15 


25 


Ed.D. or D.A. 


187 


75 


30 


24 


292 


66 


32 


27 


39 


M.D, 


102 


25 


15 


66 


767 


15 


10 


79 


12 


LL.B. or J.D. 


169 


38 


5 


6:; 


1274 


39 


3 


65 


12 


D.D.S. , D.V.M, , or D.D. 


18 


44 


39 


33 


218 


24 


18 


61 


8 


Other and No Answer 


222 


37 


14 


10 


276 


44 


11 


20 


45 


Total 


8333 


76 


18 


11 


12315 


68 


18 


26 


40 


K 

Row percents may not add 


to 100 


because 


some respondents 


plan more 


than 


one activity. 
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and women are represented about equally among those planning education 
doctorates * Women account for about one out of four seniors expecting a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree, and about one out of eight of those eventually 
expecting a medicine or lav degree* Though still under-represented , even 
to achieve these levels of aspiration would increase the current ratio of 
women to men in these fields* 

To summarize the discussion so far, men and women college seniors in 
the spring of 1971 reported very similar personal backgrounds but charac- 
teristically different major fields of study and similarly different 
anticipated fields of graduate or professional study* There is very little 
apparent change in study and career plans in comparison with similar survey 
data collected ten years earlier; women continue to plan careers based on 
study in the arts and sciences and education, while men emphasize the 
pro fessions * 

Almost all of these vomen seniors, as well az almost all of the men, 
planned to uork or study in the first year after college graduation (very 
few of them expected to b£ full-time hcmemakers) and four out of five of 
both sexes expected to earn a graduate or professional degree a t some time 
in the future* But fewer women anticipated immediate study, more women 
planning immediate study also expected to work full-time (fewer planned 
full-time study), and fewer women aspired to the doctor's or equivalent 
professional degree* None of these factors has changed appreciably in the 
last ten years * 

The consistent sex differences in study and career plans over this 
ten year period, particularly in the lower degree aspirations of women 
and in their relative absense from most professional fields of study, 
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Tible 6.10 

Plans by Sex and Undergraduate Grade Average 
(Percents) 









1 






1 




women — grades 


Men — grades 




C+ or 


B 


B+ or A 


C+ pr 


B 


B+ or A 




lowar 






lower 








(2698) 


(2910) 


(2487) 


(5523) 


(3482) 


(3073) 


Highest Degree Expected 














Bachelor ' s 


30 


21 


14 


29 


12 


6 


Master f s 


62 


65 


61 


49 


46 


33 


2 

Academic Doctorate 


A 

H 


D 
O 




D 
O 


1 u 




3 


1 


4 


6 


11 


22 


28 


Other and No Answer 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 

Immediate PostcolleRe Plans 














Full-time Work 














(including military) 


85 


76 


64 


80 


59 


41 


Graduate Study 


11 


18 


27 


11 


21 


29 


Law or Medicine 


1 


3 


5 


6 


14 


24 


Other Professional Study 


7 


8 


9 


11 


16 


14 



Later Study Plans of Those Not 
Planning to Study Immediately^ 



(N) 


(2246) 


(2153) 


(1563) 


(4198) 


(1872) 


(1137) 


No Tie 


13 


9 


7 


14 


9 


7 


Possibly 


46 


44 


44 


49 


43 


41 


Definitely 


41 


47 


50 


37 


49 


52 



Question: Approximately what overall average grade have you received so far 
in college? 

2 

Includes Ph,D,, Ed, D, , and D .Arts ♦ 

3 

Includes M,D,, LL » B, , J,D>, D,D,S,, D,V.M., and D»D, 

4 

Some respondents indicate more than one activity, 

5 

Percents are computed on the number of respondents who answered the question: 
If you are not planning to attend graduate or professional school In the fall, do 
you have any plans for such study in the future? 
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contrast sharply vith current rhetoric concerning the liberation and 
equality of women. There is some indication that these senior women 
anticipated discrimination in some professional fields, in the admissions 
process as veil as in later practice, but the general cultural patterns 
of appropriate career roles for women probably account for an even larger 
part of these persisting differences in postcollege plans. We are reminded 
that patterns of study associated with such ingrained social role expecta- 
tions change slowly (if at all) for the large majority of college students, 
even though the enrollments of women in schools of law and medicine increase 
sligntly ar d other professional schools attempt to recruit some women students* 

However, Riven the growth of the vomens liberation movement in the late 
l96G's, particularly among menbers of Lhe middle class and on college campuses, 
at least we might expect to see some greater similarity of career aspirations 
aivl plans anong unmarried high-achieving men and women college seniors. The 
next section analyzes reported oosicollege plans in relation to undergraduate 
grade averages, marital status, and age ♦ 

The Effects of Grades, Marriage, and Age on Postcollege Plan s 

Davis (196*0, Sharp (l9?0), and others have demonstrated that the 
grades a student earns in college are important to his self-appraisal and 
his study or career plans, in addition to their use as a screening device 
in the admissions process. The next set of tables considers the educa- 
tional aspirations and postcollege plans of 1971 seniors in relation to 
their self-reported overall college grade average and, for the high grade- 
getters, the additional effect of marriage a^e on plans for further 
education. 
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We would expect that student* with higher grades would receive the 
most encouragement to continue their studies, and therefore it is not 
surprising to find in Table 6*9 that higher grades mean higher degree 
aspirations, more plans to study immediately , and more non-studierj who 
say they definitely plan to swdy in the future- The differences are 
particularly apparent among both men and women who are heading toward an 
academic or professional doctoral degree, where the degree or study 
aspirants are represented three or four times as often in the high grade 
group as in the low grade groupi 

Again the differences in aspiration and plans are striking between 
men and women, though in most respects the patterns of influence from 
grades is similar- But twice as many women with B+ or A undergraduate 
grade averages expect to stop with the bachelors degree, and less than 
half as many expect to earn a doctor's degree* An even stronger contrast 
is suggested by the fact that the parcentaee of highest-achieving women who 
e^ptc-t to earn an academic or professional doctorate is very similar to the 
percentage of lowest-achieving men who expect to earn the same degrees (23 
vs, 19 percent ) ♦ 

Only in immediate plans for graduate study are the proportions of men 
and women about the same in each grade category, though even here a larger 
proportion of the women expect to work only toward a master's degree- In 
fact, almost exactly the same proportion of high and low achieving women, 
about tvo-thirds of them, expect to stop at the master's degreei These 
datoi are consistent with the earlier hypothesis that some of the most able 
women may have been experiencing concern a v out the effect of academic 
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success on their acceptability in the feminine role and were therefore 
lowering their aspirations to a level more in line with societal expecta- 
tions, 

Beiui-e going on to other variables^ it seems worth noting that an 
amazing: number of students with relatively low grades expect to e*rn 
graduate degrees, in addition to those with high grades. Host will be 
master's decrees, but almost one man out of five with college grades 
C+ or lower expects to earn a doctor's degree, and more than one out of 
four of the nen in this lower grade group expect to begin advanced study 
immediately after college graduation. These aspirations may be unrealistic, 
of course, and some of these respondents may be lover grade getters in 

7 

select ve colleges with good preparation for advanced study* But the 
data certainly support the view that graduate and professional education 
must de^l with a vide variety of academic achievement as veil as background, 
and needs to provide a considerable variety in level as well as typo of 
program. Not all programs y even in study for a doctor 1 s degree, attract 
students with high undergraduate grade records* 

At the other end of the scale, we might consider those students with 
B+ or A grade averages as members of a pool of talent which should be 

Both Davis ) and Sharp (l97o) adjusted college grade averages to 

reflect the selectivity and character of the institution which awarded the 
degree* Such adjustments have notbeen made for the analyses presented in 
this section, since it is already well documented that graduates of some 
kinds of colleges are more apt to continue study toward advanced degrees* 
These tables demonstrate that grades alone, without further refinement, are 
strongly related to the student's study and career decisions* 
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Table 6.11 

Plans by Sex and Marital Status of Seniors with 
B+ or A Undergraduate Grade Averages 

(Percents) 



Women 
Single Engaged or 
Married 



(N) 



(1462) 



(1025) 



Men 

Single Engaged or 
Married 



(2028) 



(1043) 



Highest Degree Expected 
Bachelor 's 
Master ' s 

Academic Doctorate 
Professional Doctorate 
Other and No Answer 



10 
59 
21 
8 
3 



19 
64 
12 
3 
2 



1} 



5 

29 
33 
31 
2 



8 
41 

29 
22 
1 



Immediate Postcolleae Plans 

Full-time Work 

(including military) 

Graduate Study 

Law or Medicine 

Other Professional Study 



60 
31 
7 
10 



69 
21 
2 
8 



35 
29 
26 
14 



52 
28 
18 
14 



Later Study Plans of Those Not 
Planning to Study Immediately 



(N) 


(831) 


(732) 


(680) 


(457) 


None 


4 


9 


6 


8 


Possibly 


43 


44 


43 


36 


Definitely 


53 


46 


50 


56 



Note: 3ee footnotes to table 6,10 for explanations. 
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encouraged and developed for the welfare of society, as veil as for their own 
satisfaction. Of this group, almost three out of five of the men but only 
slightly more than one out of five vomen plan eventually to earn a doctor's 
degree, Two-thirds of the men in this high-achievement group plan further 
study immediately; only about Uo percent of the vomen in this group plan to 
study immediately. Higher degrees and further study may not be the only 
ways to develop one's talent, but even after this is said, the data suggest 
undeveloped talents in a sizeable number of women. 

These study patterns in relation to grades are very similar to those 
reported by Davis and Sharp (l97o) for college graduates about ten 

years ago, although exact comparisons are difficult to make because of 
differences in study procedures and in organization of the data* For 
instance, Dzvis {196U > p, 86) reports that 68 percent of his high-performing 
men and 36 percent of his high-performing vomen plan to study in the nexc 
year. Comparable figures among lp71 seniors are 67 percent of the men and 
hi percent of the vomen, suggesting perhaps a slight increase among the 
vomen. There is also a slight increase in immediate study plans among 
both men and voncn in the middle and lower performance groups* 

Does marriage account in part for the lover aspirations and lover 
study rates among high-achievi nr vomen? Earlier we noted that more of the 
men in this cross section of 1971 seniors vere married while more of the 
vomen vere engaged, combining to suggest that about the sajne proportions would 
be married vitliin a few months folloving college graduation. Table 6*11 
indicates that marriar.e has some dampening effect on the study plans of both 
ir,en and worsen, but married vonen are only half as likely as unmarried women 
to anticipate a doctor's decree while married men are less apt to lover their 
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Table 6.12 

Plans by Sex and Age of Seniors with B+ or A 
Undergraduate Grade Averages 

(Percents) 



Women Men 

17-23 24 and 17-23 24 and 

over over 

(N) (2166) (314) (2588) (483) 



Highest Degree Expected 
Bachelor 1 s 
Master *s 

Academic Doctorate 
Professional Doctorate 
Other and No Answer 

Immediate Postcollege Plans 

Full-time Work (Including 
military) 

Graduate Study 

Law or Medicine 

Other Professional Study 

Later Study Plans of Those Hot 
Planning to Study Immediately 

CM 

None 

Possibly 
Definitely 



14 


16 




i n 










17 


■i t 

14 


32 


26 


6 


2 


31 


15 


3 


3 


2 


3 


64 


65 


38 


54 


27 


24 


29 


29 


5 


2 


26 


11 


9 


11 


13 


19 


(1350) 


(209) 


(926) 


(211) 


6 


10 


6 


13 


44 


40 


41 


39 


50 


50 


53 


47 



Note: See footnotes to Table 6jD for explanations* 
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aspirations. Marriage for women is a particular deterrent to immediate study 
in law or medicine* and to some extent in immediate plans for graduate study. 
The single high achievers of both sexes appear more likely to study immediately 
than was true of college graduates 10 years ago (56 percent of the single 
men and 36 percent of the single women in Davis*s study* vs. 69 percent of 
the men and 1*8 percent of the women in this group). But the sex difference 
has not changed aporeciably. 

Earlier we noted that 222 senior women in this survey indicated plans 
to become full-tirr.e hoiaemafcers in the year following college graduation. 
They have not been included in the tabulations of pl^s to work or study. 
But some of them do expect to pursue advanced degrees eventually; while 55 
percent of them expect that the bachelor's degree will be their highest* 
h2 percent expect to earn master 1 s decrees * and a very few aspire to the 
doctorate. 

Another variable to receive attention in recent literature in relation 
to advanced study plans is the age of the graduate. Actually, more interest 
has centered upon the older person who returns to undergraduate or graduate 
programs of study * but the question of age also seems relevant to the plans 
being made by a graduating senior* Earlier we noted that 12 percent of 
the women and 22 percent of the men in the study were 2h years of age or 
older, somewhat beyond the normal age for college graduation* The data in 
Table 6,12 looks at the post^ollege plans of high-achieving seniors in 
relation to whether they were under or over the age of 2h* 

As with marriage, in general the older age has some dampening effect 
on study plans. Both older men and vorcen are less apt to expect doctor's 
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Table 6.13 

Reasons for Not Studying Immediately , by Sex, Undergraduate Grade Average- Marital Status, and Age 



VOMEtf MEX 

Grade Average ft-h or A B+ or A Giade Average &+ or A b+ or A 

O or g 5 + and engaged and 24 C+ or ^ B+ and engaged and 24 

lower or A or married oi older lower or A or married or older 

Reasons <S) (2246) (2153) (1563) (732) (209) (4198) (1S72) (1137) (45~>) <21I> 



Simply do riot want to 


39 


37 


34 


29 


20 


35 


31 


27 


22 


19 


Can enter and succeed in my field 
without further education 


20 


22 


23 


26 


22 


24 


20 


2n 


25 


23 


Cannot afford It 


44 


44 


42 


40 


37 


35 


30 


30 


34 


33 


Undergraduate grades are not 
high enough 


16 


3 


** 


** 


** 


23 


U 


1 


1 


1 


Am tired of being a student 


48 


52 


50 


45 


30 


45 


46 


44 


35 


33 


Have family responsibilities 


13 


19 


22 


43 


43 


18 


15 


15 


34 


36 


Low admission test scores (GRE, 
LSAT. etc.) 


2 


2 


1 


1 


*# 


3 


U 


3 


1 


1 


Discouraged by undergraduate 
faculty 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


4 


2 


3 


2 


1 


Anxious to enter Job market 


26 


25 


25 


24 


20 


23 


19 


21 


27 


27 


Have not been accepted by any of 
the graduate or professional 
schools of my choice 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


4 


7 


5 


4 


3 


Have military obligations 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


23 


26 


29 


29 


17 


Other 


1ft 


21 


24 


24 


25 


16 


18 


21 


]7 


20 


*Base S's are the number of seniors 
## Less than 0.5 percent. 


who 


answered the 


question on 


later 


study plans > 


reported In 


the third 


section of 


tables 
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degrees , particularly in professional areas, and they are both much less 
apt to plan to enroll immediately in a school of law or medicine* On the 
other hand, age does not seem to have much effect on immediate plans for 
graduate study, and older graduates seem even more likely to begin pro- 
fessional study other than law and medicine (primarily education, business, 
and engineering* ) These differences seem realistic in view of the long 
tine span required by most doctor's degree programs and suggest that in 
other fields, age (at least as defined at this relatively low level) is 
not a critical variable for the senior planning his or her future* 

Do high and low performing students give similar reasons why they do 
not plan to study in the year following graduation? Earlier we noted that 
the greatest number of students > both men ;md women, say they do not plan 
to study immediately because they are tired of being a student, they can- 
not afford continued study, or they simply do not want ^o go* Relatively 
few, only about 15 percent of each sex, indicated that family responsibilities 
were a deterrent, and almost no one admitted to discouragement by undergraduate 
faculty, admission test scores, or admission decisions. Table 6,13 presents 
these same reasons for not studying immediately by grade average, marital 
status, and age* 

In general, reasons for not studying are amazingly consistent over 
grade levels, even in the area of financial problems* Tired of being a 
student still heads the list, followed by finances, a nd lack of interest, 
At each level, financial difficulties are indicated by more women than men. 
Only the handicap of low grades, reported mostly by those with grades C+ 
or below, changes appreciably from group to group* 
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The deterrent of family responsibilities is definitely :nore of a factor 
for high-achieving students tfho are married or older, especially among women, 
and these atypical students express slightly loss exhaustion from being a 
student. Apparently they also lean a bit n:ore toward career fields that 
do not require further education. But, in general, the pattern of reasons 
is quite consistent across groups. 

Our hypothesis that there would be more sirularity in the career and 
study plans of high-achieving unmarried men and women college seniors is 
not supported by these analyses, differences in undergraduate grade averages 
seem similarly related to the postcollege plans of bcth men and women^ except 
that master* s decree aspirations decreases ajrjong highest-achieving men in 
favor of study toward a doctorate, while about the same proportion of women 
aspire to the master's decree at each achievement level. Like unmarried 
men, the plans and aspirations of unmarried women are not very different 
from the plans of all seniors of the same sex. 

Though the following chapter is particularly concerned with the post- 
college plans of black students, the tables that present contrasting data 
for white students by sex are also useful as additional information about 
sex differences in the work values and decision-making processes of college 
seniors in general, since 88 percent of all women and 93 percent of all 
men in the study were white. In particular, Table 7,3 demonstrates that 
men reported slightly more parental encouragement to attend graduate or 
professional school* Some traditional sex differences in work values are 
reflected in Table 7*h % but factors important in the decision to continue 
study insiediately after college are very similar for the two ^ axes (Table 7-8) 
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as are fur tor a important in the selection of a specific graduate or profes- 
sional school (Table 7\9)* Obviously our research needs to look Veyond 
postcollego plana themselves, and perhaps at younger age-groups, to explain 
persisting differences in the career aspirations of college rx?n and vomen* 
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Chapter T 



A CLOSER LOOK AT THE SURVEY DATA FOR BLACK SENIORS 

The percentage of black college graduates continuing on to graduate 
or professional schooi is definitely increasing. According to a Ford 
Foundation report published five years ago (Crossland, 1968), less than 
2% of the totaJ enrollment in Araerica*s graduate schools were black. 
More recently, data released by the Office of Civil Rights (Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare) indicate substantial increases in 
the numbers and percentages of Blacks attending graduate and professional 
schools* According to these figures, in the two years following the Ford 
Foundation survey the percentage of Blacks in graduate and professional 
schools climbed to overall, with considerable variation between 

fields ( Chronicle of Higher Education , April 12, 19Tl). Though more 
recent data are not available, our guess is that the number and per- 
centage of Blacks entering graduate and professional schools has continued 
to rise and will probably do so as long as advanced education is perceived 
as a reasonable postgraduate alternative to black graduates. 

Given this situation, it seems particularly appropriate to examine 
more carefully the senior survey data for black seniors, especially those 
data which would seem to be useful for graduate and professional school 
deans and others involved in the recruitment, selection, and guidance of 
students as they seek to learn more about the potential black graduate 
students, their backgrounds, aspirations, and attitudes. 

Over one thousand bla^k seniors participated in the survey. Of 
these j approximately two-thirds were women and one-third men. Of the 225 

O 
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Bla^ks who attended a predominantly white undergraduate institution, hew- 
ever, the sex ratio was nearly half and half (52$ female, UB% male), and 
of the 796 vho attended a predominantly black undergraduate insti tuticn * 
'11% were female. Though examination of the differences between "black and 
white seniors was an important aspect of this chapter, the differences 

between black students attending ± redominantly white and predominantly 

1 

black undergraduate institutions are n:ere often the focus. 

Student Backgrounds and Undergraduate Colleges 

With socioeconomic status defined by parents' fornal education 
and annual family income, it is clear that the black seniors were froM 
lover SES> backgrounds than white students in the sample. Furthermore, 
the black students vho attended predominantly white undergraduate 
ins:.;" t'jtien z caw fror, slightly higher backgrounds than those vho 
had attended predominantly black colleges, though these latter differences 
are -smill. These data are shorn in Table 7,3. 

In terms of educational attainment, /just over one-third of the fathers 
of white students (355) were college graduates, compared to about half 
that frarry for the black students, (Educational, attainment levels for 
the students' mothers were very similar to that for the fathers and are 
not reported here,) In terras of combined annual income, one-fourth of the 



Preiominantly black insti tut ions included In the survey sample were? 
Central Stcte University, Fisk, Howard, Huston-Tlllot son , Langs ton, Lincoln, 
Livingston, Morris, Worth Carolina Central, Tuskegee, Xavier (La,), suri 
Winston-Salem State, 
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Table 7.1 

Fathers' Educational Attainment and Parents' Annual Income 

Black Students Attending : 





White 
Students 


Predominantly 
White College 


Predominantly 
Black College 


Fathers' Educational Attainment; 


fN=l8,70P) 




(N=798) 


om gi sue or less 


1U 


c4 




ran* nign scnooi 


1U 


on 


XO 


High school graduate 




ox 
<0 




Part college 




Id 


1 J. 


college graauat-e 




0 


7 


Graduate or professional degree 
requiring work beyond college 
graduation 


1( 




in 


Parents' Combined Yearly Income: 








Less than $3>500 


O 


10 


13 


$3> 500^,999 


i 


1? 


13 


$%000-$7>999 


9 


18 


17 


$8,000-$! 1,999 


r ] 


16 


lG 


$ 12 ,000 -$19 > 999 


* 7 


16 


13 


$7:0,000-^9/999 




G 


5 


$JX>,000 and over 




5 


2 



Ilote: Figures ai-(„ pe >■<■..* -in". si./.t.-s ar.ti do not always total 100 because 
of rounding error and oiniss ions . 
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white students reported fami ly incomes of over $20,000 per year, compared 
to less than 10% of the black students with family incomes at that level. 
Conversely, only lU# of the white students reported family i ncome s below 
$8,000 per year, whereas over ^0% of the black students reported annual 
family incomes below this level. These data, of course, should come as 
a surprise to no one , and simply confirm the many other sources of evidence 
which attest to the inequality of income distribution between the races* 

Considering only the data for black students, those who attended a 
predominantly white college were from slightly higher—but only slightly 
higher~-3ES backgrounds ♦ Thirty percent of those who attended £ pre- 
dominantly black college reported their fathers 1 educational attainment 
levels to be "8th grade or less," compared to 2U% for the black students 
who attended predominantly white Institutions. On the other hand, about 
3V5 of the fathers of black students who attended predominantly white 
institutions attended college for some time, whereas 20$ of the fathers of 
black students at, predominantly black institutions attended college. 
Similarly, the d] ffe rences between these two groups on thei r parents 1 
combined annual income were not dramatic, but nevertheless indicate that 
those who attended predominantly white colleges cone from horceswith some- 
what higher annual incomes. 

Other recent research which suggests that black students who attend 
predominantly white colleges have dramatically different collegiate 
experiences (e,g>, Centra, 1970; Egerton, 1969; Weidlein, .1972; Willie 
& Levy, 1972) is supported by the data in Table 7*2* In comparison to 
their white classir^tes and Blacks at predominantly black colleges, 
black students who attended predominantly \hite colleges viewed their 



Table 7*2 

Student Descriptions of Their Undergraduate Institutions 

Black Students Attending : 

White Predominantly Predominantly 
Descriptive Statements Students White College Black College 

(N=l8,702) (N=225) (N*798) 



There is poor communication between 



administration and students* 


20 


23 


21 


Students are friendly. 


37 


29 




College is intellectually stimulating* 


ni, 

24- 


29 


21 


College is proper and conventional. 


27 


25 


19 


There is an active social and 








dating life. 


22 


10 


35 


College emphasizes religious and 




lo 




ethica3. values. 


13 


19 


Has a friendly, approachable faculty. 


35 


50 


19 


Rules are strictly enforced. 


12 


12 


12 


There is keen competition for grades. 


33 


ho 


kk 


Students are treated like numbers* 


17 


16 


9 


There is much school spirit. 


11 


10 


11 


Has n liberal environment, 


22 


20 


20 


Has ttfi informal environment. 


32 


32 


25 


The teaching is excellent. 


18 


21 


12 


Students are very bright* 


2h 


26 


9 


There are lots of student cliques. 


25 


ho 


37 


College is cold an,l impersonal. 


7 


8 


3 


College helps students become mature. 




17 


25 


Students are independent. 


27 


2^ 


21 


S' uJ^nts often chruige majors. 


28 


30 


29 


Many students have jobs. 


23 


21 


37 


Is in a closely knit community. 


m 


17 


19 


Students are involved in governance. 


n 


15 


12 


Colle^u is committed to social change. 


10 


13 


15 


Professors are often absent from class • 


i 


0 


3 


There is a lot of radical activity. 


6 


7 


h 


Professors are more concerned with 








research than teaching. 


6 


7 


3 


There is a lor; of drinking. 


'9 


25 


20 


Druys are easily available. 




?.h 


19 


Academic cheating is fairly common. 


10 


11 


16 


Most students think that traditional 








politics are ineffective in leading 




18 


2h 


to social change. 


lit 



Note: Figures indicate percentage of students indicating the statement 
vas 'Very descriptive " of their present college* Options were "not descriptive, 
irnevhat descriptive/' and 'Very descriptive. 11 
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fellow students as beiiv; considerably less friendly, had a much less 
active dating and social life, saw the college as being colt? and impersonal, 
and were move likely to claim that there are "lots of student cliques, 1 ' 
Interestingly, students who attended predominantly black colleges less 
often reported that their college had friendly, approachable faculty 
members, and more often cited keen competition for grades. 

The final background variable considered in this section of the report 
is parents' attitudes about attending graduate and professional school and 
is presented in Table 7,3, These data indicate that parental discourage- 
ment to attend graduate school was rare indeed, for both black and white 
students; that white females received the least encouragement to attend 
graduate or prof essional school (from either their mothers or fathers); 
**nd that black females received the greatest encouragement of all the 
groups, but tended to receive mofe encouragement from their mothers than 
their fathers. Interracial differences for males were not as pronounced 
as for females, though black males did tend to receive more encouragement 
from their mothers than white males. 

Thus, with respect to student backgrounds, the general picture vhich 
emerges is one in which the black students: (l) came from lover SES homes than 
the white students (and black students who attended predominantly black 
colleges from lower SES homes than Blacks attending predominantly white 
institutions); (2) experienced considerably different educational and 
social climates in undergraduate school ; (3) but tended to receive some- 
what more encouragement than white students to continue their studies 
beyorv! the bachelor's decree, with 3. rood deal of encouragement ^iven 
to black females ♦ 
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Table 7-5 

Parents' Attitudes About Attending Graduate 
or Professional School 



Father 

Discouraged me from attending. 

Neither encouraged nor dis- 
couraged me. 

Encouraged me to attend. 

Strongly encouraged me to attend. 



White Students 

M F 
(N-11,591) (N-7>511) 



40 

26 
SO 



45 
25 
15 



Black Students 



M F 
(N=54o) (N=685) 



54 

25 
22 



50 

25 
26 



Mother 

Discouraged me from attending. 

Neither encouraged nor dis- 
couraged me. 

Encouraged me to attend. 

Strongly encouraged me to attend. 



41 

29 
20 



45 
26 
16 



50 
51 

29 



25 
54 
55 



Note: Figures are percentages and do not always add to 100 because of 
those omitting the item. 
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Factors Influencing Choice of Vocational Field 

Obviously, many factors influence one's choice of a vocational field 
and these factors, in turn, have a bearing on one's plans for attending 
or not attending graduate or professional school. A summary of the 
importance assigned to various vocational choice factors for students 
by race and sex is presented in Table 7.*4. The data in this table make it 
clear that there were numerous dif ferences--between races, between sexes, 
and for black students, between those attending predominantly white or 
predominantly black colleges— in the importance assigned to the factors 
listed. In general, factors having to do with money, security>and status 
were less often regarded as being very important to white students 
(partially owing, no doubt, to the fact that they came from financially 
more secure backgrounds to begin with — again, see Table 7.l) and, among 
black students, rnore frequently regarded as very important by those who 
attended predominantly black colleges. As expected, altruistic factors 
(e.g., "being of service to others, 1 ' "interest in working with people 11 } 
were consistently regarded as being more important to women than men of 
all groups. Only oj.e factor was considered very important by more than 
half the men and women white students in the sample, namely, "interest 
in the work activities." For black students, on the other hand, there 
was a general tendency to rate more of the factors as being very important. 

In an attempt to indicate some interesting findings with respect to 
patterns of interest, a selected number of factors from Table 7.^ are 
arranged by apparent content consistency (that is, those factors that 
seemed to "go together 1 * are grouped together) and presented again in 



Table 7> 

Lr.portarico of Various Factors in Choice of Vocational Field 



White Students 
M F 

(r:=ii,39i) (:;=7,3n) 



Kirih h.jor.ic 


10 


3 








x-.'ork on your ow::) 




33 


Soin^ l : % service to oth-r:: 


^0 


>s 


Security 


23 


19 


Opportunity :br leadership 


27 


IV 


Interest in the work activities 


L V 


33 


Lack oi" interest in other fields 




3 


Allows more Tree time than other fields 


-7 
f 


7 


Makes uce of rsy special talents and 






abilities 




^7 


Interest in working v/ith people rather than 






with things 




63 


Requires shorter education than other fields 




I 


Interest in travel 


10 


12 


Status? prestige 


1 


3 


Opportunity to cot ahead rapidly 


12 


2 


Desire to make a contribution to knowledge 


19 


22 



Black 


Students 


Attending; 




Predominantly 


Predominant ly 


White 


College 


Black 


College 


I»I 






r 


rc=i07) 


<N=ll8) 


(11=233) 




16 


8 


27 


19 


50 


36 


52 




59 


OO 


^9 




5> 




55 




55 


15 




J2 




k7 


k7 


^2 




Q 
O 


7 


5 


i 


Q 
O 


0 




31 


32 




J, T 


& 


72 


54 


62 


3 


1 


3 


2 


17 


Ih 


19 


22 


10 


6 


20 


10 


13 


11 


30 


15 


27 


37 


-1 


58 



Sotei Figures refer to percent indicating the particular factor was "very important" in their choice 
of a vocational field. Options were "not important/' "important > ,f or Very important," Note that this 
organization of the data differs from that used in Table 2,6, 
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graph form in Figure 7,1 for the four groups of black students. Here 
it can be seen that not only were there consistent patterns across the 
group? within item groupings (for example, males who attended predomi- 
nantly black colleges consistently attached more importance to factors 
related to income, security, and the like), but also these patterns between 
item clusters of factors take on inore meaning. Note, for example, that 
black women who attended predominantly white colleges attached least 
importance to the factors of income, security, etc* , and at the same time 
assigned greatest importance to the altruistic factors ("being of service 
to others, 1 ' and "interest in working with people 1 '), and the factors which 
seem to relate to "individualism* 1 (including "independence," "interest 
in work activities," and "allows more free time")* 

Educational Aspirations 

Data from various sources clearly indicate that attending graduate 
school, at one time an educational pattern pursued by only a small per- 
centage of the nation's college graduates, has become more and more 
common. In the senior survey data reported here, the overwhelming majority 
of seniors—of both races a^d sexes—indicated that they planned to earn 
a graduate degree. These data are surnmarized in Table 7.5. 

In studying the data in Table 7.5 it is apparent that there are sex 
and race differences with respect to educational expectations. For white 
students, 36% of the i^en indicated intentions of earning an advanced 

o 

The word "factor" is not used here in the standard psychometric sense 
of a cluster of empirically intercorrelated variables, but rather in the 
sense of a single variable or "reason" that might be considered by students. 
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Fig- 7.1. Percentage of Black Students Indicating "Very Important** in Choice of Vocational Field 



Tab3.e 7*5 
Highest Degree Expected to Attain 



White Students 



Degree M ¥ 

(M-11,391) C:i=t>3ii) 

Bachelor's 19 ?J 

Master's hk Gt* 

M*D, 6 1 

L*L* R. or J*D* 10 2 

FtuD, 1U 7 

Ed.D, : 1 

All Other 

(DVM> DDS, etc*) 4 i 



Black Students Attending: 



Predominantly Predominantly 
Vfhite College Black Colleg e 

M F K F 



ao7) 


Cn=ii8) 










7 


10 




61 




70 


11 


? 


5 


1 


17 


6 


10 


1 


18 




11 


6 




9 


7 




9 


2 


7 


8 



Ifote: All figures are rounded percentages* 



decree beyond the master's conpared to lh% of the women expressing similar 
intentions, For black students, 58/5 of the men who attended predomi- 
nantly vhite colleges indicated plans to attain an advanced degree beyond 
the master's, conpared to of the women t and for those who attended a 
predominantly black college, the figures were h0% for men and 21% for 
women, llras , more than twice as i:iany men as women— for both races- 
planned to attain an advanced degree beyond the master's degree* Also, 
black students of both sexes had considerably higher educational aspira- 
tions than the vhite students, with the educational aspirations of vhite 
females being the lowest of all groups included, 

The data in Table 7,5, it should be pointed out, were obtained with- 
out a tine r^ferer.t since respondents vere si reply asked, "What was the 
highest degree they expected to attain?" Thus s these may be somewhat 
inflated figures of what the actual graduate school enrollments turn 
out to bo. Student plans for the fall immediately following obtaining 
the bachelor's decree are oriented in Table 7,6, and data which include 
icrm-rarige plans for p.tten'iinr graduate or professional school are included 
in Figure 1*2* These data i ndi cate wain the higher educational aspirations 
of black students, particularly those who v-t ended predominantly white 
unde*vra 'iufitc collo^er>, ^oVj In Fir ire 1 *'d that less than 20% of both 
the r.an a::i vor.en bl?ick :ituder:^r> vho attended *i predominantly vhite 

\ i m Jii i r>r; had r;o iefir.ito in* ti.t i o:;;; ;f attending graduate or pro- 
fessional ,s<:h;>ol , compared t r ^ f'-v for male and female black 
£^.*id"3::t^ vho aV.er. le ; ere ior.ii.'intly black colleges and 35!* and of 
'/ru* vhi ;,e :\e:. -ir: i vc rxe]. 
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Tablo 7 -6 
Plans for Autumn after Graduation 



Black Students Attending: 
Predominantly Predominantly 





White Students 


Whi te 


Colle^ 


Black ColleRi 




M 


F 


M 


r 


M 


F 


(! 


::=n,5?i) 






(N=118) 






Working full time 




TO 




6k 


66 


78 


Military 




i 


11 


8 


12 


1 


Marriage 


o 


21 


7 
r 


li* 


6 




Grad. School/Arts- 
Hiun * 


u 


o 


c" 


8 


M 

y 


9 


Grad* School/Science 




ii 


b 


4 


6 


5 


Grad, School /Soc ,Sei ♦ 


\\ 


6 


W 


10 


6 


9 


Grad* School/Edue* 


f-\ 


6 




10 


6 


6 


Business Srhwl 




1 


Y 


2 


6 


2 


Law School 


7 


1 


10 


6 


7 


1 


Medical School 


6 




9 


2 


4 


1 


Other study combined 
(Dentis try^ Kngr ♦ , 
Arch * j etc , ) 




i 


6 


2 


2 


5 



Note: Figures are pe~ < nta^es and include multiple responses. Students 
were instructed to indicate, hat they planned to be doing r \ > . this fall* 
If you expect to be doing two things simultaneously^ mark both# Tr 
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75%- 




50^ 



132 





!42 



1:59% 





31% 



: 432 



Ms 



35% 




Do not plan to attend graduate school 
or have no definite intentions of 
doing so at this time 



Definicely intend to attend graduate 
or professional school &ome day 



Plan to attend graduate or professional 
school (full or part-time) the 
following fall 



White 
Males 
(N--11391) 



tfhice 
Females 
<S-7311) 



Black 
Males 
(N-107) 



Black 
Females 
(N*118) 



ACtending Predomi- 
nancy White Coll* 



Black 
Males 
C?J=-233) 



Black 
Females 
<N*565) 



Attending Predomi- 
nantly Black Coll* 




Fig. 7.2. Postgraduate Educational Plans 



To some extent, these findings are mildly surprising. It is true 
thf.t a great deal of research on the comparative educational and occu- 
pational aspirations of Blacks and Whites has indicated that Blacks 
very often have higher educational aspirations. An important difference 
between the data reported in this study and many of the other investi- 
gations, however, is that these data refer to educational p lans and 

expectations , not aspirations , and this appears to be an extremely important 

3 

distinction, conceptually and functionally* In much of the other research 
literature dealing with this topic (alnost all of which is based on samples 
of black and white stirlents of much younger ages than those in our study), 
the evidence seeiui to be that black youths have higher educational aspira- 
tions, but somewhat lower expectations than white youths. The authors of a 
recent comprehensive review of research in this area comment that "Earlier 
research had suggested that the expressed educational and occupational 
aspirations of Negroes were higher than those of Whites. Recent work 
indicates that the aspirations of liegroes are high, but expectations are 
less, and with increasing age, reality factors become more significant' 1 
(Dreger and Miller, 1968). 

Thus, in view of the fact that the data reported here deal with 
student expectations and plans, one mighthave expected the percentages of 
black seniors indicating definite intentions for postgraduate education 



The three specific questions which were used in obtaining the data 
in Tables 7.5 and 7.6 and Pigure 7.2 were: "what is the highest degree 
you realistically expect to attain ?" (Table 7.5), Tf . . .describe what 



'lans for such stvdy (graduate or professional school study) in the future?" 
for Figure 7.2). 




ft 



.do you have any 



to be somewhat lover than those for white students, not higher. Several 
explanations for this reversal are plausible. First, of course, our data 
were obtained from college seniors and most of the other data were based 
on samples of much younger students. There undoubtedly has been a good 
amount of self-selection already operating here, and only the more able 
black students have succeeded in earning a bachelor's degree. For these 
students, then, the gap between aspiration and reality may not be as 
vide as one would expect for younger students, regardless of race. Second, 
there no doubt are more realistic educational opportunities available to 
black youths today than was the case five or ten years ago. Whereas going 
to college or graduate school might have been regarded as a pipe dream 
for many able black youths in the early ^O's, increased accessibility 
and more financial assistance make such aspirations more easily attainable 
today. Finally, it is possible that the high expectations reported here are 
to some extent influenced by questionnaire response bias. 

In any event, whatever the reasons, the black college seniors in 
our sample planned and expected to continue their education beyond graduate 
school in substantial numbers. 

Re a s ons for Not Attending Graduate or Professional School 

As indicated in Figure 7.2, most of the seniors in the survey did not 
intend to enter graduate or professional school in the fall after completing 
college. Except for black men who attended predominantly white colleges 
(5955 of whom planned to attend graduate or professional school in the fall), 
all the other groups had less than announcing plans for postgraduate 
educational experiences innediately. Reasons for not attending graduate 
or professional school immediately for the others (representing about 
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two-thirds of the white students and Just over 60% of the black students) 
are summarized in Table 7*7* (in analyzing these data, the reader is 
cautioned to remember that many of these students do intend to go to 
graduate or professional school some day* Again refer to Figure 7*2.) 

For white students of both sexes, the most important reason (i>e>, 
the reason cited as being important by the largest percentage of students) 
was that they were simply tired of being studc_iL3, Fur black students 
of both sexes, on the other hand, the primary reason offered was that 
they could not afford it, though this factor was perceived as being more 
important to women than men, for Whites and Blacks* 

Females of all groups were more inclined to in licate that they 3imply 
did not want to attend graduate or professional school and that they were 
tired of being students* 

Of particular interest is the fact that what we might call academic 
factors--undergraduate grade point averages and low admission test scores- 
were seldom perceived by the students as being important reasons for their 
decision not to attend graduate or professional school in the fall. And 
related to this, discouragement by undergraduate faculty and/or not being 
accepted by any of the schools of their choice vere perceived as impor- 
tant only by a very small percentage of all the students ♦ There may have 
been some rationalizing going on here, sines certain students may well 
have been unwilling to admit— either to themselves or others— that poor 
academic records or low test scores played more than a minor role in their 
decision* Nevertheless , the small percentage of students who perceived 
academic reasons as playing an important role in their decision not to 
attend graduate or professional school is still qui*-** dramatic, and could 



Table 7*7 

Reasons for Not Planning to Attend Graduate or Professional School the Following Fall 



Black Students Attending: 



Predominantly Predominantly 
White Students White College Black College 



Reasons 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




(lf=675l) 


(lf=5285) 






(N=133) 


(N=38o) 


Simply do not vant to 


33 


38 


ik 


22 


9 


20 


Can enter and succeed in my field without 














further education 


22 


23 


7 


13 


5 


3 


Cannot afford it 


31 


ho 


25 


45 


32 




Undergraduate grades are not high enough 


13 


7 


11 


6 






Am tired of being a student 


U 


50 


23 


31 


8 


20 


Have family responsibilities 


13 


19 


Ik 


21 


19 


15 


Low admission test scores (GEE, ISAT, etc.) 


2 


1 


5 


6 


1 


2 


Discouraged by undergraduate faculty 


3 


2 


0 


6 


0 


0 


Anxious to enter job market 


21 


25 


Ik 


13 


u 


17 


Have not been accepted by any of the grad- 














uate or professional schools of my choice 


3 


1 


7 


k 


2 


2 


Have military obligations 


2k 


0 


23 


l 


21 


0 


Other 


15 


19 


lk 


19 


Ik 


16 



Note: Each figure is the percent of those not attending graduate or professional school in the fall 
who indicated the reason was important- 
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have important implications for those running the graduate and professional 
schools^ For blacfc students, particularly, awareness of the fact that so 
many black seniors indicated that they chose not to continue their education 
because they simply could not afford to is a basic factor to keep in mind as 
graduate and professional schools attempt to increase enrollments from 
minori oy groups* 

Factors Influential in Decision to Continue Education 

We turn our attention now to those students represented by the bottom 
third of the six bar graphs presented in Figure 7*2, that is, those studen s 
who indicated plans to attend graduate or professional school on a full or 
part-time basis during the fall iirircediately following their graduation* 
The remainder of this chapter will deal only with data gather'- 1 from these 
students . 

Having already considered the question of why certain students did 
n o t plan to continue on to graduate or professional school, we were of 
course interested in the corollary question of why other students did plan 
to continue. Included in Table 7>8 are various factors that students might 
regard as influencers of postgraduate plans with an indication of the per- 
centage of students of each group who regarded each factor as being very 
important in their decision to attend graduate or professional school. 



Caution must be observed in interpreting the subgroup data in this 
case, however, owing to reservationj about the representativeness of our 
sample. Note that the sample sizes are quite small for black students 
who attended a predominantly white undergraduate institution* 



Table 7-8 



Importance of Various Factors in Decision to Attend Graduate or Professional School 



Black Students Attending: 



Predominantly Predominantly 
White Students White College Black College 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 






(K=2026) 


(N-65) 


(K=50) 


(N=100) 




Desired vocational field requires cj: 














advanced degree 


^7 


Uh 


58 


58 


28 


52 


Improve chances of receiving a good salary 








26 


56 




promotions , etc t 


20 


15 


11 


50 


Parents ' encouragement 


8 


10 


15 


20 


16 


22 


Greater prestige 


7 


k 


8 


6- 


12 


6 


Encouragement of college faculty 


10 


15 


6 


18 


15 


11 


Postpone military obligation 


7 


0 


0 


0 


L 


0 


Unable to find satisfactory employment 


5 


7 


2 


10 


11 


3 


Interest in learning more about my field 


h2 


*7 


56 


56 


k2 


42 


Received a fellowship or scholarship 


8 


11 


Ik 


22 


Ik 


15 



note: Figures refer to percent indicating the factor was 'Very important*" Options were "not 
important, 11 "important /'and "very important* " 
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Overall, the two reasons cited most frequently as important influencer 
of the choice to attend graduate or professional school vers the fact that 
an advanced degree is required for entry into the vocation chosen by the 
student, and an interest in learning more about one's chosen field of 
study* Though important to all students planning graduate or professional 
school in the fall, those two reasons were relatively more important to 
white students than black* 

Of somewhat lesser importance, but a factor frequently cited, was the 
notion of improving one's chances of receiving a good salary, promotions, 
etc* About one-third of those attending predominantly black colleges 
regarded this as an important factor in their decision to continue their 
education (36^ of the men and 30? of the wor.en), a finding not surprising 
in view of the SES data discussed earlier in this chapter* For the same 
reasonjit is not surprising to learn that black students more often cited 
receiving a fellowship or scholarship as important. 

Parents 1 encouragement was more often regarded as being important by 
black students than vhite, and for both races, more important to females 
than males, Finally, the encouragement of college faculty, while not a 
factor as iinportant as several of those already discussed, nevertheless 
received substantial mention as a factor playing an important role in the 
student 1 s decision to attend graduate or professional school, particularly 
for black and white women attending predominantly white colleges* 



As was the case with the data for students not planning to attend 
graduateor professional school, the reader is cautioned here about the 
generalizability of the data for black students attending predominantly 
white colleges, in view of the small number of black students for whom 
data were available. 
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Of equal importance to the question of yhat factors influence one's 
decision to attend graduate or professional school is the question, "What 
factors are important in one f s decision to attend a specific institution 
for graduate or professional training?" Data bearing on the answer to this 
question are presented in Table 7,9, 

The reason given as "being very important by the highest percentage of 
students of both races and sexes was the high calibre of the program 
offered in x,ne student's field* For vhite students, in fact, that reason 
was cited as very important more than tvice as often as any other reason* 
For black students, on the other hand, the high calibre of the graduate 
program, though cited most frequently, was challenged by other factors in 
terms of their importance in the student's choice of a specific program^ 
These other factors included offers of financial assistance (so again ve 
see the importance of financial factors for black students), perceived 
liberal racial attituies, urban location, and the perception that one's 
chances of being admitted vere excellent* 

Experiences in Applying to Graduate or Professional Schools 

Black students vho attended predominantly vhite undergraduate 
institutions applied to more graduate and/or professional schools, vere 
accepted for admission at more institutionsj and vere offered financial 
aid at more institutions than vhite students or black students vho attended 
predominantly black colleges. These data, which are self-reported ex- 
periences, are presented in Table 7,10, 
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Table 7*9 



Influence of Various Factors on Choice of Specific Graduate or Professional School 

Black Students Attending^ 
Predominantly Predominantly 





White S 


tv.dents 


White 


College 


Black College 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




/"•IT J. 0/V\ 1 

{y,=ko2D } 


(N=202o } 


/it- 




(19=100 / 


/ ft - i Or ^ 

U=lc5J 


The high caliber of the program offered in 








56 




28 


my field 


55 


33 




23 


The chance to work under a particular 














faculty member 


6 


7 


5 


li 


3 


3 


Large department or professional school 


6 


7 


5 


12 


7 


5 


Small department or professional school 


4 


GL 
J 




8 


1 


l 


Advice of a teacher at another school 


if. 


)> 

T 


2 


k 


3 


5 


I had attended the university as an under- 














graduate 


8 


a 


5 


6 


5 


it 


Desirable location — urban 


o 


13 


lU 


2U 


lk 


11 


Desirable location - suburban or rural 


5 


c 

J 




0 


l 


3 


Offer of financial assistance 


15 


15 


11* 


32 


22 


26 


As a resident of the state > I do not have 














to pay out-of-state tuition fees 


S 


8 


6 


8 


9 


7 


Close to my home 


V 
\ 


11 


5 


10 


12 


9 


Excellent chances of being admitted 


12 


12 


13 


18 


15 


12 


Friendly social climate 


8 


O 


11 


10 


13 


9 


Liberal racial attitudes 


5 


k 


18 


Ik 


12 


12 


School has reputation for being active in 










8 


8 


social causes 


5 


5 


9 


12 


Church- related institution 


3 


c 


3 


0 


1 


2 


Reputation as a "teaching" school 


6 


5 


3 


12 


9 


10 


Reputation in research and research facilities 


10 


9 


8 


22 


12 


12 


Prestige of institution 


15 


10 


16 


2k 


11 


10 


Can earn a degree in a shorter time 


5 


5 


5 


2 


5 


5 


Unstructured grading system 


1 


1 


5 


6 


2 


2 




Note: Figures refer to percent indicating the factor vas 'Very important*" Options were "not 
important, tT "mportantj rt and 'Very important." 
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Table 7 .10 

Applications, Acceptances, and Financial Aid Offers for Students Planning 
to Attend Graduate or Professional School the Following Fall 



B lack Students Attending : 



Applied to: 
None 

One or two 
Three or more 



Whi te Students 
M £ 
(N=4820) (N=2026) 



2 

59 
1*6 



3 
43 

jo 



Predominantly 
White College 



50 



F 

It 
40 
1*6 



Predominantly 
Black College 

M F 
(N-100) (N»i85) 



X 

41 

32 



1* 

42 
2k 



Accepted at : 

None II 10 

One or two 52 46 

Three or more 19 13 



5 
44 

24 



6 

46 
30 



18 
40 

6 



9 

35 
11 



Offering Aid : 

None 43 

One or two 28 

Three or more 7 



37 



22 
33 
19 



26 
44 
14 



23 
28 

7 



17 

26 
6 



Note: Percentages do not add to 100 because some respondents omitted 
this item. 
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Of the , 8^0 white males and 2>026 white females who had plans to at 2nd 
graduate or professional school in the fall of 1971, 2% and 3$ respectively 
had not submitted an application for admission to any institutions at the 
time these data vere collected (between iate April and mid-June, 1971), 
White males applied to considerably more institutions than white females 
(nearly half the men applied to three or more institutions), but acceptances 
and financial aid offers were quite similar. 

Black students of both sexes who attended predominantly white ins ti tui- 
tions applied to more institutions than those who had attended predominantly 
black colleges, but also had significantly higher acceptance rates and finan- 
cial aid offers. 

A summary of other experiences encountered by students in the process 
of applying to graduate and professional schools is presented in Table 7-ll> 
where the data refer Lu the percentage of students indicating that each < 
incident happened at some or most of the institutions to which they had 
applied. 

First of all, it is worjbh noting that the two positively worded state- 
ments — "i got a quick response to my initial request for information," 
and "I felt 1 was treated as an individual " — were experienced at some or 
most institutions far more often than any of the other five negatively- 
stated experiences. In general, in other words, students of both races 
and sexes had many more positive experiences than negative ones in the 
process of applying to graduate and professional schools. In fact, claims 
that negative incidents occurred to them at most of the schools were made 
by more than 10% of the students in only three cases — two of those having 



Table 7-H 

Experiences in Applying to Graduate or Professional Schools 



Black Students Attending: 
Predominantly Predominantly 





White Students 


White College 


Black College 




Some 


Most 


Some 


Most 


Some 


iYos- 




(N=6S+6) 






(H-113) 


(N=285) 




I had trouble getting as much information 














about the school as I needed 


25 


5 


20 


u 


1* 


3 


I got a quick response to my initial request 














for information 


27 


U2 


22 


U3 


23 


32 


T felt I was treated as an individual 


37 


25 


ko 


30 


2^ 


28 


I had trouble finding out what the specific 














requirements for admission were 


17 


7 


Ik 


1+ 


12 


5 


The application deadlines were too early 


13 


S 


22 


k 


18 


10 


The factors the school considered important 














for admission were never made clear 


23 


12 


16 


11 


lU 


7 


The school may have discriminated against me 


9 


2 


16 


0 


15 


3 



Note: Figures are percent indicating the particular experience occurred at "scane" or "most" of the 
schools the student applied to. Options included "This happened at none of the schools I applied to/' 
"some of the schools I applied to," and %ost of the schools I applied to," 



to do with the fact that some of the schools did not make clear to the 
candidate which factors were considered to be important. 

In general, it appears that these experiences were pretty much the 
same for white and black students, and for black students pretty much the 
same regardless of whether they attended a predominantly black or predomi- 
nantly white institution. 
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Chapter 8 



THE CORRELATES OF GRADES AMD TEST SCORES 



Both grades and tests have come under firo In recent years (Warren, l97l). 
They have been criticized as being inaccurate, biased, and irrelevant. Some 
students, particularly from minorities, regard them as antiquated fixtures of 
an elitist system* Grades are castigated as artificial barriers to students' 
legitimate claims for further education or Jobs, Some colleges have tried 
to respond to these attacks by altering or even abandoning their testing pro- 
grams or grading systems. Testing organizations have undertaken & spate of 
research to show that tests are not biased in a technical sense. Others have 

met the criticism head-on and argued for "the positive function of grades" 
(Feldmesser, 1972) or the validity of tests (Stanley, 1972). Whatever the 
criticisms and defenses, two points should be reemphasized: (l) grades have been 
and are merely the technical apparatus for academic evaluation of student 
perfonnance, and (2) admission tests are simply tests that are especially efficient 
in predicting grades* Because of these basic purposes of grades and tests, 
many criticism of them are really criticisms of traditional academic procedures 
and values. What Jacques Barzun ha,s colled"the house of intellect"is under 
attack* 

The issues in thi^ di-;cus:;ion are thu^ simultaneously philosophical, 
technical, and emotional* There will probably be many years of discussion, 
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research, poll lies, and polemics before any convincing solution or solutions 
are reached. One should, therefore^ not be optimistic that any one study will add 
greatly to the solution of the problem* The present study provides one kind of cvid< 
about what grades and test scores represent, From the wide range of information 
included in the Senior Survey, we should be able to provide evidence about the 
extent to which grades and test scores are related to students 1 social class, 
ethnic group membership, self-concepts, plans, and other characteristics. To 
do this, seniors 1 grades and test scores were correlated with many other char- 
acteristics* The results showing the correlates of grades, Graduate Record 
Examinations, Lav School Admission Test > and the Medical College Admissions Test 
Science scores are reported in Tables 8*1 through 8*7* 

Correlates of Grades * It is easy to see why controversy surrounds grades* 
Grades are a crucial point in the interaction between professors ^id students* 
A grade represents an assessnent of the student and, at the same time, a reward 
for certain behaviors. Oracles have great importance for students and professors 
alike, and not just because good grades are important for admission to a post- 
graduate institution or because they may impress an employer. To many students, 
grades represent evaluations not only of their ability but of their worth as 
persons* For these reasons, the actual correlations of various factors with 
grades are i^nportant* 

The evidence concerning the basis for awarding grades , student reactions to 
grades, and the effects of grades on students 1 self-concepts is complex and 
voluminous (Warren, 1971)* The basis for grades is certainly multidimensional 
(Axelrod, l?6Uj Gainson, 1967; Trow, 1968) > And, of cours-, the basis for 
grades will vary by subject and by instructor. But a description of the 
general correlates of grades can suggest what grades really represent. And a 
consideration of the correlates can lead to a better understanding of the 
goals and values that grades serve, 
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The correlates of student- reported college grades are shown in Table 8,1* 
Student-reported grades were used in this study because they could be obtained 
much more easily and inexpensively than college reported grades* The research 
evidence indicates that they correlate highly with college-reported grades, and 
predict later grades as well as college- reported grades* Some reviews of the 
evidence can be found in Baird (l?7l) and Maxey and Onnsby (1971)* To examine 
the possible differences between overall academic perfonnance and performance 
within field, students were asked for their grades in: a) all colleges courses, 
and b) courses in their major field. The correlation between the ^wo was *68* 
Major field grades were higher on the average—18 percent C's, 61 percent B's, 
and 19 percent A's--than overall grades—140 percent C's, $1 percent B's and 
7 percent A's* 

As Table 8*1 shows, the correlates of overall and major field grades were 
very similar, although the correlations of major field grades with other vari- 
ables were consistently lower* The most striking theme that can be seen in this 
table was the degree to which self- percept ions and self-ratings correlated with 
grades. Students who got good grades had considerable confidence in their 
ability to handle academic challenges and credited themselves with a good deal 
of ability in academically relevant areas. Accordingly, they tended to plan 
higher degrees ar.d apply to more institutions. Of course, students who get 
high grades also tended to score high when they took tests for graduate or 
professional school admission. Uiey also tended to have received some form of 
academic recognition, such as a prize in their field, an assistantship, or 
encouragement from the faculty. 

Students with good grades tended to cone from families who have encouraged 
their academic anbitions, probably leading them to consider graduate or profes- 
sional work at relatively early ages* Interestingly, students with good grades 
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Table 8.1 



The Correlates Of Self-Heported College Grades — In Rank Order 



Correlation Correlation 
With All With Grades 

Variable Grades in Field 



Self-rating on scholarship .64 ,53 
tl I would rank laaong the bast in academic ability 

in my class in college" ,50 *k2 

Academic self -conception scale .44 37 

KCAT science score -38 #33 
"I think I would be able to get mostly A r s in a 

graduate or professional school" .35 .35 
"I would rank among the best in my class in gradu- 
ate or professional school" # 33 ,32 
Highest degree sought ,31 ,27 
ISAT score ,30 .22 
Won prifce for work in field ,29 .29 
GRE-V Score ,29 ,23 
"I have the ability to complete the advanced work 
needed to become a doctor > lawyer, or university 

professor 11 .28 .24 

Self- rating on writing ability ,25 .19 

GRE-Q Score .25 .15 

Self-rating on memory ,24 .22 

Self-rating on scientific ability ,22 ,13 
"Regardless of how others may grade my work, I think 

my academic work is good" # 2i ,20 

Self-rating on mathematical ability # 2i ,10 

Self-rating on reading ability # 20 ,18 

Number of institutions applied to # 19 ,15 

Age when first thought of grad. or prof, school -,19 -,09 

High income important to vocational choice .,13 -,13 
Mother encouraged attendance at grad. or prof. 

school ,13 #12 
Friends encouraged attendance at grad, or prof. 

school .12 .13 
Father encouraged attendance at grad. or prof. 

school .12 .11 

Held aasiatantship in scientific field ,12 .10 

Sex; Female ,11 .12 

Self-rating: Speaking ability ,11 ,12 

Chances for higher salary important in graduate plans -,10 

Faculty encouragement important in graduate plans .10 .20 
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tended to reject income as an influence on their vocational and academic deci- 
sions. Finally, women tended to get better grades than men* 

In short> students who obtained high grades were academically able students 
with positive self-concepts who had been encouraged in their efforts for academic 
success* 

To round out this picture, we need to consider the factors that vere not 

correlated with grades, These included race, religion, parental income, 

parental education, and marital status* Thus, grades did not seem to be 

"biased" in any of the ways that term is usually used* Instead, grades seemed 
to reflect the concerns of traditional academic practices* The comparable 

correlates of grades and test scores are reported in Table 8,6* 

Correlates of Test Performance * A great deal of controversy and 
some research has been concerned with what test performance means* It is 
beyond the scope of this report to review this controversy and research* How- 
ever, it is possible to outline some results that are relevant to this contro- 
versy- -describing the personal characteristics that correlate with test ' 
performance* That is, by suggesting the kinds of students who tended to 
score high on the tests, we should have a better idea of what the tests repre- 
sent* The test scores used in these analyses were the self-reported scores students 
provided on the senior survey, Hot only were these scores economical to obtain, 
but research indicates they are also generally accurate* 

GRE-V* The correlates of verba) scores on the Graduate Record Examinations 
with other variables are shovn in Table 8,2* Higher scoring students tended to think 
of theinselves as able in writing, reading, and scholarship* They had general confi- 
dence in their academic ability, and, in fact, obtained high grades although they tended 
to downgrade the importance of crade^- They tended to have thought of advanced 
study at a relatively early age and have high degree aspirations. They applied 
to, were accepted by, and were offered aid by more institutions* They tended 
yCpiace little importance on considerations of money, security, leading others 
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Table 8.2 



Correlates of Scores on GRE-Verbal (Self-Reported) 



Vari abl e Correlation 



Self-rating: Writing ability ^ 

Self-rating: Reading ability *35 

Sslf-rating : Scholarship ] 29 

Undergraduate GPA - all courses ^29 

Age when first thought of advanced study - # 2? 

Undergraduate GPA - courses in field ,23 

Security important in vocational choice ^,23 

Level of degree aspiration ,23 

Would rank among best in college ,22 

Number of institutions accepting ( 22 

Father's education ,21 

Have the ability to complete graduate or professional school ,21 

Improving chances for good salary important in going on -.21 

Number of institutions offering aid .20 

Mother's education <19 

Parental income -19 

High income important in vocational choice -.19 

Getting good grades is the most important thing in college --1? 

Regularly read books unrelated to classwork -17 

Took part in a demonstration .17 

Being of service to others important in vocational choice -.17 

Opportunities for leadership important in vocational choice -.17 

Number of institutions applied to .17 

Self-rating: Sales ability -.15 
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and serving others in their career choices* They also tended to rate themselves 
low in sales ability. They tended to have read books outside of class and to 
have taken part in demonstrations. Finally, the high scorers tended to come 
from high status families, as measured by parental education and income. Thus, 
those who scored high on the GRE-Verbal seemed to be academically successful 
and academically oriented. 

GRE-Q. High scorers on the quantitative part of the GRE were likely to 
think of themselves as having related talents: mathematical, scientific, 
mechanical, and scholar^ ability. They also had general confidence in their 
academic ability. They tended to have exemplified tjieir talents by obtaining 
high grades and by holding assistantships. As freshmen, they more often chose 
careers in science and engineering, and less often chose careers in education, 
arts and humanities, or social science. As may bp suggested by this pattern 
of vocational choices, the high scorers tended to place little importance on 

working with or serving people, and rated themselves low in sympathy for others 
and skill with people. In the classical division of interests they thus seem 
to be oriented toward ideas and things, not people. 

In line with their academic capability, they tended to have thought about 
advanced training at a young age, and had high degree aspirations. They also 
applied to, were accepted by, and v;ere offered aid by more institutions than 
other students. 

Finally, men tended to obtain higher scores than women. This difference 
may be due to initial differences in interest, subsequent rewards and training^ 
and the pattern of courses taken. 
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Table 8*3 

Correlates of Scores on GRE-Quantitative (Self -Reported) 



Variable r 



Self-rating: Mathematical ability fl 6l 

Self-iating: Scientific ability ^ 

Sex (1 = Male, 2 = Female) ^35 

Working with people important in vocational choice -.35 

Self-rating: Mechanical ability [39 

Freshman vocational choice in science field ^29 

Freshman vocational choice in engineering field ,29 

Number of institutions offering financial aid *28 

Age when first thought of advanced study -,26 

Undergraduate GPA in all courses ,25 

Self-rating: Scholarship ,24 

Level of degree aspiration ,23 

Have the ability to complete graduate or professional school *22 

Being of service to others important in vocational choice -,22 

Number of institutions accepting ,22 

Would rank among the best in college ,20 

Freshman vocational choice in education field -*20 

Self-rating: Sympathy for others in trouble -,19 

Number of institutions applied to ,17 

Freshman vocational choice in arts and humanities field -»16 

Freshman vocational choice in social science field -*l6 

Self-rating: Skill in relating to others on an individual basis -,16 

Held an assistantship in a scientific field ,16 

Undergraduate GPA in courses in field ,15 
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LSAT, There were fewer correlates with Law School Admission Test scores 
than with the GRE scores, but they form a basically similar pattern. That is, 
we once again find that high scorers tended to have high grades, have confidence 
in thoir academic ability > and rate themselves highly in a variety of academically 
relevant areas including scholarship, mathematical ability, scientific ability, 
writing ability, and reading ability, High scorers tended to come from well-to- 
do and well-educated families, and tended to have thought of advanced work at a 
young age* They had high degree aspirations and applied to and were accepted by 
more institutions (but were not more likely to have received financial aid). The 
students scoring high on the LSAT also tended to downplay the importance of 
security and salary in their choices. After this^the correlates with LSAT scores 
differed from the correlates with GRE scores* Jewish students appear to have 
obtained higher scores and Roman Catholic students obtained lower scores* There 
were also negative correlations with ratings of the importance of working with 
people or making a contribution to knowledge in choosing a vocation, and with 
the self-rating of the ability to relate to others on an individual basis* It 
is difficult to explain all these surprising results, but the negative rela- 
tions with the variables involving relations with others may be similar to those 
for the GRE-Q- That is, mariy of those who are oriented toward ideas may not be 
oriented toward people* The differences between religious groups are more dif- 
ficult to explain, but probably are related to the differences noted in the 
section on background variables* 

MCAT-Science * Relatively few variables correlated with Medical College 
Admission Ttest-Science scores, but they are quite plausible: high grades, 
confidence in academic capacity, and high self-ratings on scholarlyj scientific, 
and mathematical ability* And, as with the other tests, the high scoring students 
9 
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Table S- U 



Correlates of LSAT Scores (Self-Reported) 



Variable r 



Undergraduate GPA - all courses ^0 
Number of institutions accepting ^6 
Level of degree aspiration ^5 
Self-rating: Scholarship ^5 
Self -rating: Mathematical ability ^4 
Would rank among best in college ^23 
Have the ability to complete graduate or professional school L23 
Undergraduate GPA - courses in major .22 

Security important in vocational choice -,21 
Father's education ^20 
Mother's education # 20 
Self-i'ating: Scientific ability *20 
Number of institutions applied to a 20 
Self-rating: Writing ability ^9 

Age when first thought of advanced study -.19 
Parental income 

Religion : Jewish ] lg 

Self-rating: Reading ability ,13 

Working with people important in vocational choice -.17 
Religion: Roman Catholic 

Making a contribution to knowledge important in vocational choice - fl i6 

Improving chances for high salary important in deciding to go on -.16 

Self-rating: Ability to relate to others on individual basis -,15 
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Table 8,5 



Correlates of 
MCAT - Science Scores (Self-Reported) 



Variable _ „ — L 

Self rating: Scientific ability *41 

Undergraduate GPA - All courses *38 

Undergraduate GPA - Courses in field *33 

Number of institutions accepting *32 

Self -rating : Scholarship . 28 

Self-rating: Mathematical ability *26 
Level of degr e aspiration 

Would rank among best in college -20 

Number of institutions applied to .19 

Religion: Jewish .18 

Could get A's in graduate or professional school .15 

Opportunities for leadership important in vocational choice -.15 
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tended to have hi#h decree aspirations and applied to and were accepted by more 
institutions. Thoy were also, frequently Jewish* They tended to place a low 
value on opportunities for leadership in their choice of a vocation. Again, 
the hi^h scorers seem to be academically able and academically oriented students. 

Comparisons of Correlates 

To Rain a perspective en the correlates presented in this chapter, the 
correlations of grades and the test scores with critical background variables 
and with freshmen vocational choice 5 are presented in Table 6-6 and 8,7, Fresh- 
man vocational choice was used to provide an indication of the interests and 
probable course choices of students. That is, a student whose original choice 
was in a physical science probably took some college courses in mathematics 
and science. We are primarily interested in students' exposure to various courses 
in this analysis. This indication would not be provided for all students if we 
used senior choices in this analysis. 

First we can see that, consistent with a ^reat deal of research, women 
tended to get hipfter grades and lower l^st scores; the correlation with the 
verbal score of the GHE v as negligible, the correlation with the quantitative 
score fairly sizable. The correlation seems to become increasingly negative 
as the proportion of mathematical items increases- Given the small magnitude 
of the samples on which the correlations vith race are based and the resulting 
instability of the obtained correlations, it can be said that there is essen- 
tially no correlation between race and undergraduate grades and test scores 
for the population on which the study was based, Thn socioeconomic indicators-- 
parents 1 education and income*-- had small positive correlations with grades. 
The correlations with test scores were consistently slightly higher, partic- 
ularly with tvo rr.ost T, verbal" scores--the CAiE Verbal scores and the LSAT 
scores. The effect? of social class, then, may be strongest on verbal and 
reading skills. The reverse of the last pattern occurs with the parental 
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and peer encouragement items; grades had consistently higher correlations 
with fathers'* mothers', and friends' encouragement of advanced study than 
the test scores. A student who gets good grades might be expected to receive 
encouragement from parents and peers * even if his or her test scores were 
low. The correlations with religion were generally negligible except 
that being raised a Catholic had negative correlations and being raised Jewish had 
positive correlations with LSAT and MCAT scores* We discussed the possible basis 
for such results in Chapter 2> Finally* undergraduate grades are positively 
related to the tests, ^he MCAT had the highest correlations, the GRE-Quantitative 
score the lowest* There may be many reasons for these differences* For example, 
the MCAT Science test may be the most like an achievement test, and the GRE- 
Mathematical the least* etc. 

The correlations of original vocational choices and grades and test scores 
are shown in Table 8,7* The patterning of the correlations suggests that students 
whose original vocational choices were in arts or humanities* education, or social 
science were more likely than other students to have slightly higher grades arid 
slightly lover test scores, particularly on the GRE-Quantitafcive, Students 
choosing a biological or physical science field vere slightly more likely to have 
higher grades a nd higher test scores * particularly GRK-Quantitative* Finally, 
students who had chosen engineering were slightly more likely to have lover grades 
and higher test scores, again particularly the GRE-Quantitative * Altogether these 
results suggest that the more mathematics training a student has received, the 
more likely he or she is to have high scores on tests that include mathematical 
items; the greater the percentage of such items the stronger the tendency* 

Vfhat can we make of the results for these various tests? The correlates 
of the test scores indicated that high scorers are the kinds of students that 
graduate and professional school admissions committees seem to want* They are 
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Table 8.6 



Summary of the Correlates of Students' Background 
with Grades and Test Scores 



Correlation with 



Background 
Characteristic 


Grades in 
All Courses 


Grades in 
Major Field 


GRE-V 


GRE-Q 


LSAT 


MCAT 


Sex* 


.11 


.12 


-.02 


-.35 


-.08 


-.12 


TC If 

Race 




.00 


~.0k 


-.01 


-.09 


-.09 


Father ' s Educat ion 


.11 


.08 


.21 


.Hi 


.20 


.13 


Mother's Education 


.09 


.07 


.19 


.11 


.20 


.12 


Parents' Income 


.05 


.01* 


.19 


.11 


.18 


.11 


Father 1 s Encouragement 
of Graduate study- 


.12 


.11 


.03 


.Oil 


.05 


.08 


Mother's Encouragement 
of Graduate study 


.13 


.12 


.01 


.00 


.05 


.08 


Friends r Encouragement 
of Graduate study 


.12 


.13 


-.01 


.01 


.05 


.01 


Raised as Protestant 


-.06 


-.03 


-.03 


.01 


.01 


-.03 


Raised as Roman Catholic 


-.01 


-.03 


-.03 


-.06 


-.16 


-.13 


Raised Jewish 


.01 


.07 


.09 


.03 


.18 


.18 


Grades in All Courses 




.68 


.29 


.25 


.30 


.38 


Grades in Major Field 


.68 




.23 


.15 


.22 


.33 



Kale = 1, Female - 2 



1 " White 5 2 = Black 

Note: Correlations are Pearson product moment, except when bivariate variables 
are used* where they are point-biserial . 
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Table 8.7 

Summary of Correlates of Students 1 Vocational Choice 
vith Grades and Test Scores 



Correlation vith 



Vocational Choice 


Grades in 
All Courses 


Grades in 
Major Field 


GRE-V 


GRE-Q 


LSAT 


MCAT 


Agriculture 




- * 04 


- ,0f) 


- i01 


K 




Arts or Humanities 


.Ok 


.07 


.06 


-.16 


-.01 


-.01* 


Biological or Physical Science 


.08 


.Oil 


.10 


■ 29 


.09 


.11 


Business 


-.05 


-.06 


-.03 


-.01* 


.02 


-.13 


Education 


,03 


.05 


-.10 


-.20 


-.07 


-.05 


Engineering 


-.06 


-.09 


-.03 


,29 


.05 


.02 


Health Fields 


.01 


-.01 


-.05 


-.06 


-.01* 


.06 


Social. Science 


,02 


.01* 


-.02 


-.16 


.00 


* 


Fiousevifc 


.02 


.02 


K 


* 


K 


* 


Undecided 


.05 


.03 


.08 


.06 


.06 


.02 



Note: See note on Table 8.6. 



*fl too small to allow computation. 
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academically successful, value academic achievement, and seem ready to take on 
postgraduate vork, fVojn these results one inight conclude that admissions tests 
are meeting their intended purpose; helping institutions select students who 
have characteristics that indicate they would succeed in the institution's 
academe programs * At the sar.e time s hovever, several of the tests were cor- 
related with some background characteristics that seem unrelated to this purpose * 
Students who were from better educated families, wealthier homes* and JeVish 
families tended to .*core slightly higher* Women sornetir^s scored slightly 
lower than men* Does this indicate that the tests are biased? It is hard to 
give an unequivocal answer to that question because of the vagaries in the 
definitions of bias* But it should be pointed out that small ability differ- 
ences between SES and ethnic groups have been found even after controls for 
opportunities, f*xperiences>and schooling are applied to similar lata* Put 
simply, there is soiEe evidence that there are small differences between social 
groups in their basic capacity* (See the reports and discussions in Mosteller 
and Moynihan, 1972*) It seems unrealistic not to expect some differences 
between groups* 

The tendency of women to scori lower on tests that include mathematically- 
oriented items is consistent with a great deal of research (Maccoby, 1966)* 
Men and women's academic capacities develop slowly over their lifetimes and are 
subject to many envi ronmental influences* It is very difficult to untangle the 
web and determine whether influences or basic capacity are more important* 
However the tests may provide reasonable estimates of students' mathematical 
skills and knowledge at^ the time they take the test, whatever the sources of 
their skill and knowledge* 

In sum, the tests seem to be doing their intended job* Whether they are also 
reflecting irrelevant characteristics of students is a matter of controversy and 
^r^equi res further research* 



Chapter 9 

THE CORRELATES OF CAREER CHOICES AND FINANCIAL AID 

In the previous chapters we have reported many differences between stu- 
dents with different postgraduate plans. In this chapter we s'iall try to 
identify the factors that are most closely associated witi seniors 1 plans. In 
addition^we shall examine seniors 1 characteristics that are associated with 
receiving offers of financial aid. 

In order to isolate the variables that best distinguished students with 
different plans> two stops were followed. First we correlated all the vari- 
ables that seemed to distinguish each group with seniors* postgraduate plans 
and with each other* This procedure allowed us to identify the characteristics 
that were most strongly correlated with each choice. In this way the variety of 
possible correlates was considerably reduced. It is possible for a variable to 
vary considerably between the groups and yet not be highly correlated v;ith any 
single choice* Hie second step was to use the results of the correlations 
from the first step and then use each postgraduate plan as a criterion. lhen> 
to identify the factors that are most strongly associated with each choice, 
step-wise multiple regression analyses were employed* This statistical proce- 
dure shows how much each additional piece of information adds to the multiple 
correlation* It can help us understand whsn two or more variables are assessing 
approximately the same thing and when they are assessing different things. In 
addition, the siae of the multiple correlation allows us to assess how well we 
:RIO predict the choices from the data we had. 
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The problem with vising multiple regression for the present purpose is that 
with dichotomous dependent variables, the more extreme the split (i.e., the more 
it differs fron* ,^0) the less accurate find, generally, the lower the correlation. 
Furthermore, when many variables nra used with a large number of cases, some will 
be significant and appear in thr 1 final equations as an artifact of the technique* 
Thus> the multiple correlations must be considered with these limitations in mind* 

The criteria used here were the general level of degree aspiration (where 
the bachelor 1 s was scored 1, mister's scored 2, and doctoral or equivalent pro- 
fessional degree scored 3); planning to work full-time; planning to pursue 
graduate study in the artj or humanities; planning to pursue graduate study in 
the social sciences; planning to go to law school; planning to go to medical 
school; and being offered financial aid from a graduate institution. In all 
the tables, only correlations of ,10 or higher were reported. 



Level of Degree Aspiration * A long line of research has been devoted to 

understanding how and why students aspire to advanced degrees. Much of this 

research has been concerned with the influence of college environments on 

degree aspirations- -e. g* , Thisthletwaite (i960, 1966) and Astin> (1962, 1963) . 

Astin and Panos (1969) summary presents the latest views of this research: 

Hie best single predictor of the student's final level of 
educational aspiration is his initial statement of educational 
plans. Men are relatively more likely than are women both to 
have an initially high level of aspiration or to raise their 
aspirations during the four years. Students with superior 
academic records in high school are more likely to raise their 
educational aspirations after entering college than are stu- 
dents with poorer academic records, , . .Analyses of college 
effects which use the institution as the unit of analysis in 
. controlling differential student inputs indicate that the dif- 
ferent effects of college are mediated by environmental vari- 
ables which are almost wholly dependent on the characteristics 
of the entering students, who are differentially recruited 
into the various institutions. 

The correlational results shown in Table 9-1 provide evidence of a rela- 

O tion between level of educational aspiration and early consideration of, and 
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Table 9.1 

Correlates of Level of Degree Aspiration 
(Highest degree sought) 

Variable r 



"lhave the ability to complete graduate or professional school 11 - ii3 

Age when first considered advanced training -.37 

M I vould rank among best in graduate or professional school" .36 

"Ivouldbe able to get A's in graduate or professional school 1 ' .3? 

Self- ratings scholarship .33 

Mother encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school .32 

Friends encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school .3l 

Undergraduate GPA in all courses *31 

Father encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school .30 

Age when finally decided about advanced training -.30 

Undergraduate GPA — in field .27 

fl I would rank among best in my college" .27 

LSAT score (self- reported) .2? 

Self- ratings scientific abilitv .2li 

GRE- Verbal score (self-repor ted) .23 

GRE- Quantitative score (self-reported) .23 

MCA1V Science score (self-reported) .23 

Desire to contribute to knowledge important in vocational choice .22 

Self-ratings ability to act when limited facts are available .20 

Self- ratings writing ability .20 

Self-ratings speaking ability .19 

Self -ratings memory .19 

Sexs male .19 

Participating in a demonstration .18 

Held an assistantship in a scientific field .18 

Independence important in vocational choice .18 

Self-ratings reading ability .18 



Stepwise Multiple Regression Results 

Final 

Variable ^ R Weight F-value 



"lhave the ability to complete graduate or professional 

school" .1*30 .303 U537 

Age when first considered advanced training .£39 -.259 1*090 

Friends encouraged attendance at graduate or profes- 
sional school .57$ .179 3283 

Desire to contribute to knowledge important in voca- 
tional choice .£91 .11*5 2680 

Sex (Male * 1, Female - 2) .608 -.169 23U5 

Undergraduate GPA -- in all courses .627 . 16U 2160 
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decisions about, advanced education* Parents and peers tend to have encouraged 
tile graduate or professional school plans of those seeking advanced degrees. 
The students aspiring to higher degrees expressed confidence in their academic 
abilities and rated themselves high in such areas as scholarship, scientific 
ability, writing ability, memory, and reading ability. Along the same lines, 
degree aspiration was correlated with the desire to contribute to knowledge and 
holding an assistantship in a scientific field, both indicators of involvement 
with the life of the mind. There was al^o a cluster of correlates suggesting 
that the student aspiring to a higher degree was generally self-confident and 
assertive: self- ratings of ability to act when limited facts are available, 
speaking ability, having participated in a demonstration, and the importance 
of independence in a vocation. Finally, men tended to have higher degree aspira- 
tions than women. We should explain here that variables such as "I have the 
ability to complete graduate or professional school" were part of a series of 
statements about the student's attitudes toward his academic abilities. The 
replies of each group were not presented earlier in this report because they 
seemed most relevant in the context of this chapter* 

To summarize, many of these correlates indicate the primacy of academic 
talent and self-confidence in seeking advanced degrees. Other correlates suggest 
long-term encouragement and commitment to advanced education. 

The results of the stepwise multiple regression analyses are also shown in 
Table 9-1* Some variables, such as the graduate or professional school admis- 
sions tests were not included in the multiple regression analyses in this chapter 
because they were available only for a minority of students. Furthermore, simply 
by taking the test a student has indicated a desire to continue his education ♦ 
Thus, the correlations of the tests with various plans are, to some extent, 

O 
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artifa^ts of the pLms themselves and were not included in the multiple regression 
analyses in this chapter, although they are shown in the regular correlations for 
informational purposes- The general picture presented by the multiple regression 
results is much like the one presented by the regular correlations* The results 
again underline the importance of self-confidence, early consideration of advanced 
training and the encouragement of one's peers. It is striking that both sex 
and undergraduate grades enter the equation, but with relatively moderate 
weights* Probably students who are confident of their abilities base their 
confidence, at least partly, on their academic performance* Furthermore, as 
will be reported elsewhere, women have less confidence in their abilities, and 
receive less encouragement from their peers* In any case* seniors who aspired 
to advanced degrees were confident of their abilities and had thought about 
advanced training for a long time* Their friends seemed to have confidence 
in their ability to handle advanced work* They were good students and hoped 
to contribute to knowledge as well as to study it- 

Planning to Work * The correlates of planning to work full time are almost 
the mirror image of the correlates of the level of degree aspiration* As shown 
in Table 9-2, the prospective workers tended to have received lower grades* 
rated themselves lower on ouch academically related abilities as scholarship, 
scientific ability, writing ability, and expressed less confidence in their 
academic ability in a variety of jtatements* They also tended to score lower 
than other students when they took tests for graduate or professional study, 
Their parents and friends le^s often encouraged them to pursue advanced study- 
Perhaps the lack of encouragement led them to think about and reach a decision 
about advanced study at a relatively late age. They less often applied for 
advanced study and when they did apply they were less likely to be accepted 
or to be offered financial aid. Of course, that may be one reason some students 
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Table 9.2 

Correlates of Planning to Work Full-Time 



Variable 

Highest degree sought ->3li 

Number of institutions applied to -.30 

"I have the ability to complete graduate or professional school 11 -.23 

Self-rating: scholarship - .23 

Sex: female .23 

Undergraduate GPA ~- in all courses -.22 

Self-ratingj scientific ability -.20 

Age when first considered advanced study .19 

MCAT — Science score (self- reported) -.19 

Friends encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school -.19 

Father's education -.16 

Number of institutions accepting -.13 

GRE-Verbal (self -reported) -.17 

Number of times changing vocational choice -*17 

Mother encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school -.16 

Participated in a demonstration -.16 

Father encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school ~*1? 

Marital status* *1$ 

Freshman vocational choice in education field *lh 

Mothers education -.lb 

■■I would be able to get A's in graduate or professional school' 1 - . 1U 

"I would rank among best in graduate or professional school" -*lh 

Number of institutions offering financial aid s -* 1U 

Friends encouragement of advanced study -.13 

Parental income -.13 

Self- rating: writing ability * 4 12 

Security important in vocational choice .12 

Age when finally decided about advanced study .12 

Chances of improving salary important in decision about advanced study .11 

Independence important in vocational choice -.11 

Held assistantship in scientific field -.11 

I would rank among best in iry college *.ll 

Undergraduate GPA in field -.10 



Stepwise Multiple Regression Results 

Final 

Variable R Weight F- value 



Sex (Kale = 1, Female = 2) .230 .2^7 1117 

Undergraduate GPA -- in all courses .337 lU8 12U8 

Number of times changing vocational choice .376 -.lljt 109U 

Friends encouraged attendance at grad. or prof, school - UOU -.151 977 

Fathers 1 education . U31 - * llU 911 

Parents encouraged attendance at grad. orprof. school >Uk7 -.112 833 

Marital status* Ml . llU 770 

Self -rating: scientific ability . U66 -.088 691 



l^single, 2=engagedj 3=marriedj no children, lpmarried, one or more children 
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plan to work, although the analyses presented earlier in this report suggested 
that most students who planned to work were uninterested in advanced study at 
the time they comply led the survey- 
There were a number of correlates; that ished light on the hinderances to 
advanced study: women were more likely to plan to workj as were married stu- 
dents and students from families of low socioeconomic status. Similar corre- 
lates have been reported by many researchers^ including Davis^ 1965; Astin and 
Panos, 1969; Prediger, 1970J and Seuell, 1971. 

Students whose freshman vocational choice was in education and who seldom 
changed their major were more likely to plan to enter the work force immediately. 
Students who planned to work also had work values that *ere consistent with their 
decisions: they placed relatively greater emphasis on security and income^ and 
less on independence. 

Plainly, students decide to enter the full-time work force for a variety of 
reasons, Ctne of the most important must be a history of less success tn academic 
activities, and less academic talent than students who continue on. But stu- 
dents 1 motivations must be strongly involved- -seniors who planned to work 
seemed to place less value than other students on academic activities and come 
from families which put less emphasis on academic accomplishment, Ihe students 
Who planned to work also perceived themselves as having less academic talent 
and fewer chances of being successful in further academic activities* Many 
future workers thus seemed to define themselves as nonacademic persons^ and 
made their choices accordingly* Of course, these self- definitions may have the 
effect of self-fulfilling prophesies, 

rhe results of the stepwise multiple regression analyses are also shown in 
Table 9,2, The highest degree sought and the number of institutions students 
had applied to were not used in the multiple regression analyses because their 
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correlations may have been a little artificial. That is, a student who has 
applied to an institution or who has high degree aspirations would obviously 
be less likely to indicate a plan to work* Hie multiple regression results 
indicate the various reasons for working: being a women, poor grades, retention 
of an early career choice, peer influences) parents 1 education and influence, 
being married, and self-concepts of ability. These reasons suggest a life 
history of lack of encouragement of educational aspirations either because of 
the student's sex, peers or background, as veil as with poorer academic perfor- 
mance. The negative weight for the number of times a senior had changed his 
vocational choice may indicate his confidence in his early career choice and 
his lack of interest in changing his mind and seeking a higher degree* 
Without such interest there is little point in going to graduate or profes- 
sional school* It is clear that students who planned to work had received 
less encouragement for their educational aspirations and had many good reason3 
for working. 

Planning Graduate Work in the Ajrts or Humanities . The correlates of plans 
for graduate work in the arts or humanities shown in Table 9-3 present a familiar 
picture of students who rate themselves high in relevant abilities (creativity, 
artistic and writing ability) who have been rewarded for their work by faculty 
encouragement, prizes, or grades, and who began college with a career in arts 
or humanities in mind. The correlations may be low because of the relatively 
small proportion of the sample who planned graduate study in arts or humanities* 

The size of the multiple correlation is also relatively small* As others 
(e.g., Astin & Panos, 1969) have found, it is difficult to identify students 
who plan careers in the arts or humanities. The results indicate the relevance 
of a long-term interest in the field, faculty encouragement, and a self-concep- 
tion of oneself as able in creative areas. 
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Table 9,3 

r rhe Correlates of Planning to Pursue Graduate Work 
in the Arts or Humanities 



Variable r 

Freshman major in arts or humanities field .21 

Freshman vocational choice in arts or humanities field • 

College faculty encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school ,lU 

Self- rating: creativity .12 

Highest degree sought .11 

Undergraduate GPA in all courses .11 

Self-rating: artistic ability .11 

Self-rating: writing ability .10 

Self-rating: scientific ability -.10 

Won prize in field .10 



Stepwise Multiple Regression Results 



Variable 


R 


Final 
Weight 


F-value 


Freshman major in arts or humanities field 


.210 


.119 


923 


College faculty encouraged attendance at graduate 
or professional school 


.250 


.123 


667 


Self-rating: creativi ty 


.263 


.088 


U96 


Self-rating: scientific ability 


.273 


-.090 


U02 


Undergraduate GPA — in all courses 


.28U 


.081 


3*1 


Freshman vocational choice in arts or humanities 


.292 


.O8I1 


309 



1 
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Flanning Graduate Work in th e p hysical or B io logical Sciences * The cor- 
relates of planning graduate work in the physical and biological sciences (shown 
in Table 9*a), present a consistent picture* Future science graduate students 
tended to have been interested in science at least since they were college 
freshmen* They had been rewarded by assistantships and encouraged by college 
faculty* Of course^ future graduate students also tended to be high scorers on tests^ 
to be academically successful> to be confident of their academic ability, and to 
rate tnenselves hi^h on such relevant abilities as scholarly, scientific, mathe- 
naticalj and mechanical ability, Ihey also tended to place less emphasis than 
other students on working with people and more emphasis on contributing to knowl- 
edge. To summarise, the future science graduate student is an able student who 
is confident of his or her abilities and has a strong interest in his or her 
field. 

The multiple regression results confirm this summary and also emphasize 
the importance of gaining the attention and encouragement of the science 
faculty* 

Planning Graduate Work in the Social Sciences , As shown in Table 9.£j 
prospective graduate students in the social sciences tended to have planned an 
advanced degree, were encouraged by faculty and friends to attend graduate 
school, and were confident of their abilities. They also tended to have planned 
a career in social science as college freshmen, Ihis description is less cer- 
tain than that of other groups because of the relatively small size of the 
correlations and the relatively small number of variables* The results may be 
due to the small percentage of students choosing graduate work in the social 
sciences^ or to the heterogeneity of social sciences- -from phsiological psychology 
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Table 9-U 

Correlates of Planning to Pursue Graduate Work 
in the physical and Biological Sciences 



Variable r 



Self-rating: Scientific ability ,30 

Held assistantship in scientific field .27 

GRE-Quantitative ,27 

Freshman vocational choice in science .26 

Highest degree sought .21 

Interest in working with people important in vocational choice -.20 

Self-rating: mathematical ability ,19 

f, I would be able to get A r s in graduate or professional school" -1U 

Undergraduate GPA in all courses .13 

Desire to contribute to knowledge important in vocational choice .13 

Self-rating: mechanical ability ,12 

Self' rating: scholarship .12 

M I would rank among best ix\ graduate or professional school" *12 

fl I have the ability to complete graduate or professional school' 1 ,11 
College faculty encouraged attendance in graduate orprofessional school ,11 

ri I would rank among the best in my college" *10 



Stepwise Multiple degression Results 

Final 

1 1 R Weight y- value 

Self-rating: scientific ability ,300 ,169 1978 

Held assistantship in scientific field .359 .175 lU75 

Freshman vocational choice in science ,398 ,160 1253 
Interest in working with people important in 

vocational choice .Ull -.126 1017 
Desire to contribute to knowledge important in 

vocational choice -U?3 .089 87U 
College faculty encouraged attendance in graduate 

or professional school ,h27 .058 7U2 
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Table 9.5 



Correlates of Planning to Pursue Graduate Work 
in the Social Sciences 



^ Variabl e r 

Freshman major In social science *l£ 

Freshman vocational choice in social science ,1} 
College faculty encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school .11 

U I would be able to get A's in graduate or professional school" .11 

Friends encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school ,10 

Self- rating; scholarship ,10 

Student activism index ,10 

Stepwise Multiple Regression Pesults 

Final 

_ m m Variable i ft Weight F-value 

Freshman major in social science ,l£0 ,137 U60 

Academic self-conception scale ,i8U ,087 3£l 

College faculty encouraged attendance at graduate 

or professional school ,211 ,086 312 

Student activism index ,220 ,062 2?U 

Friends encouraged attendance at graduate or 

professional school . 227 >06l ?18 
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to econometrics to action sociology t$ clinical psychology. Social science in- 
cludes many kinds of people > 

The multiple correlation was also small, and the mutliple regression results 
only confiitii the difficulty others have had in predicting who will plan a career 
in the social sciences (e,g<, see Astin and Panr^, 1969), In passing, wo 
should explain that the Academic Self-conception Scale is composed of items 
such as rt I !:ave Uuj ability to complete graduate or professional school," The 
single items have been used in most analyses because they were usually more 
efficient than the scale. The Student Activism index is based on the items 
listed in Table 3,2 under Political Activism, 

Planning to Go to Law S?hool , The correlates of planning to study law 
are shown in Table 9«6* The prospective law students tended to be bright males 
who came from families (frequently Jewish) who encouraged advanced education* 
They considered advanced training relatively early, entered college with law in 
mind, but were not encouraged to jeck further training by their colleges' faculty. 
In zdditon thoy 4 -: earned to try to ensure their chances for further education by 
applying to many institutions. They tended to have confidence in their academic 
ability, as well as their writing ability, scholarship, leadership ability, and 
ability to act vhen United facto :ire available, all useful talents for law. 
Finally, prospective lav; students tended to voice an interest in status, prestige, 
and income as reasons for their choice of profession* 

Thi,; correlational portrait is similar to various stereotypes of law stu- 
dents, b^th favorable and unfavorable, What is clear is that law students, like 
:> Laden t^ i>lannjn^ other kind:- of adv^iced training, are bright and confident 
that they have the ability to succeed in their advanced study* Strikingly, 
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Table 9.6 

Correlates of Planning to Pursue the Study of Law 



Variable r 



Freshman vocational choice of law <3ii 

LSAT score (self-reported) ,20 

Number of institutions applied to ,19 

11 1 have the ability to complete graduate or professional school 11 .18 
College faculty encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school -*l£ 

Age when student first thought of advanced training -*lh 

Sex: male ,13 

Father encouraged advanced training *13 

Mother encouraged advanced training .12 

Would rank among best in class ,12 

Status> prestige important in vocational choice ,12 

Self-rating: writing ability ,12 

Freshman major in prelaw .12 

Self-rating: ability to act when limited facts are available -11 

High income important in vocational choice *11 

Religion of family: Jewish .11 

Self-rating: leadership ability ,11 

Self- rating : scholarship , 10 



Stepwise Multiple Regression Results 







Final 




Variable 


R 


Weight 


F- value 


Freshman vocational choice of law 


.}h0 


,}k2 


26lb 


College faculty encouraged attendance at graduate 








or professional school 




-.192 


1726 


"I have the ability to complete graduate or 








professional school" 




.157 


1U60 


Age when first thought of advanced training 




-.112 


1192 


Status and prestige important in vocational choice 


MS 


.076 


989 
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however> seniors who planned to study law were not likely to have attained 
markedly higher grades than other students. Perhaps this is due to the equally 
high performance of students in other fields and the great numbers of student 
not planning further education who also have high grades. 

The results of the stepwise multiple regression results are also shown in 
Table 9.6. LSAT scores were not included in this analysis for the reasons 
inentioned earlier. The multiple regression results suggest that seniors who 
had thought about and then chojen law at a relatively young age were more likely 
to plan actually to enter law school. Prospective law students were also con- 
fident of their ability, and seemed to desire the kind of status commensurate 
with their self -conception. Ihe negative weight for faculty encouragement may 
be due to the relative lack of concern for specialised academic affairs we have 
found to characterize future law students throughout the results. Furthermore, 
faculty members in particular opecialties such as political science or economics 
are more likely to be on the lookout for good prospects for graduate study in 
their fields, They may not be nearly ;;o interested in a student who wants to 
go into law, especially one who voices no outstanding interest ifl their area, 

Planning_to Go to Medical School . The correlates of planning to enter 
medical school are shown in Table 9.7. Ihe future medical student tended to 
have decided on medicine at an early age, and was encouraged to tiy for an 
advanced degree by his or her family and professors. He or she attainedhigh grades 
and test scores, r Lnd often held assistantships. He or she also tended to have 
confidence in his or her academic abilities, (in all of those sentences lf he 
or ohe" has been used, although men uere more likely to plan to go to medical 
school.) Finally, tho prospective medical student tended to claim to reject 
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Table 9-7 

Correlates of Planning to Pursue the Study of Medicine 



Freshman vocational choice of medicine ,U2 

Age when finally decided about advanced training -.27 

Age when first considered advanced training -,26 

MCAT-Science score (self-reported) ,26 

Highest degree sought ,2U 

Self-rating: scientific ability ,22 

Freshman major in pre-med ,20 

1( I have ability to complete graduate or professional school* 1 ,16 

Undergraduate OPA in all courses ,1? 

Mother encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school ,lU 

Held assistantship in scientific field ,lh 
Chances for a good salary important in choosing to pursue advanced study -,lU 

Father encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school ,13 

Being of service to others important in vocational choice .12 

Self-rating: mathematical ability ,12 

Self *rating: scholarship ,11 
College faculty encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school .11 



Stepwise Multiple Regression Results 



Variable 


R 


Final 
Weight 


F-value 


Freshman vocational choice of medicine 


.1*20 


.392 


U283 


Age when first considered advanced training 


.£03 


-.219 


3389 


Parents encouraged attendance at graduate or 


.517 






professional school 


.103 


21*26 


Chances for a good salary important in choosing 


.52? 






to pursue advanced study 


-.096 


190U 


Self-rating: scientific ability 


.53U 


.111 


1597 


Being of service to others important in 








vocational choice 




.078 


1309 
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the financial advantages of pursuing medicine and to emphasize the service 
one can provide to others* 

These results are generally consistent with those of other investigators, 
such as Davis (l96£) and Astin and Panos (1969) > in presenting a picture of 
bright, service-oriented students who hav3 the backing of their families, 
Earlier studies also found, however, that prospective medical students tended 
to come from well to do families and that Jewish students were more likely to 
plan to go to medical school-- two correlates that did not appear here* To some 
degree* the failure of some results to appear i^ due to the statistical restric- 
tions when two low probability conditions are corrol£:ted--for example^ when 
few ^students plan to enter medicine, and few students are Jewish. Another pos- 
sibility io that the effect is still there — in fact, the analyses reported in 
Chapter 2 indicate that prospective medical students are more likely to come 
from well- to-do families and Jewish families- -but that the effect is relatively 
minor compared to other effects. 

The multiple regression results suggest that the most salient correlates 
of planning to go to medical school wer^ an early initial choice of medicine, 
parental encouragement, greater concern for service than money, and considering 
oneself as able in science. 

Comparison of Correlates 
* — - 

To provide a £ener^l pie*.uiv* c^f thr> importance of the variables 
described i ri thu tvirlier chapters ^ the correlates between the variables and 
six senior plans shovn in Tab If* 9>fr. In this case it is particularly 
: ntarost imt to conpare tho correlates, For example s a women is more likely 
than a man to plan to work or study the arts or humanities, and less likely 
to plan to study i hard s^ion-re^ \nv or rr.odirine. Married student? are more 
q 1 *lv vhui Miu'i*: students to p]*aj to work -uvl leys likely tz plan anV form 
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of advanced study, In contrast, students of hifcher socio-economic status 
are less likely to work and more likely to plan some form of advanced study, 
The same pattern holds for students who were encouraged by their parents or 
friends. Religious upbringing seems to have little relation to plans, except 
that those raised in Jewish homes are a little more likely to plan to study 
law or medicine. Finally, the earlier a student thought of and decided to 
pursue further education, the less likely he or she was to plan to work or 
study the arts or humanities, and the more likely to study in another area, 
particularly medicine. 

Grades s of course* are negatively related to plans for work, and positively 
related to plans for advanced study, Holding an office in a student organiza- 
tion was unrelated to seniors' plans. Holding a scientific assistantship was 
negatively related to plans for work and positively related to ^lans to study 
a hard science or jnedieine* Students vho have jaade fev changes In their voca- 
tional choices vere more likely to plan to work. 

The correlations between students' freshman vocational choices and senior 
plans suggest several generalizations. First, few of the correlations are 
very large except between related choices and i^lans . Second, there are slight 
patterns of attraction between fields, For example, future graduate students 
in the hard sciences were more likely to come from freshmen who chose careers 
in a hard science field and less likely to eomo from the arts or humanities, 
business or law or social science, Future workers were more likely to cotne 
from freshmen who planned careers in education and less likely to come from 
those who planned careers in a hard science. These relations could be studied 
in [nuch greater detail, as Davis (1965a, 1965M and Holland (l968) have done. 
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Simply looking at the number of negative and positive correlations in 
each column in the self-rating section of Table 9.8 suggests that the seniors 
who plan to work generally have lover self-regard than those who plan advanced 
study. The correlations are generally logically consistent, such as that 
between planning advanced study in Li hard science and the self-rating on 
scientific ability. However^ it is striking that such important traits as 
skill in relating to others and creativity are not particularly related to 
seniors 1 plans . 

The patterns of correlations of work values are also instructive. Those 
who seek high incomes seem to i^ove tcvard law and away from the arts and 
humanities; those who value independence were less likely to plan to work 
and njore likely to plar. to study lav or medicine; those wishing to serve 
others were attracted to medicine; those valuing security were attracted to 
work. The seniors wishing to be leaders look to the study of social science 
or law as the route . Those who want free time in their Jobs logically tended 
to avoid medicine. Stulents planning to study arts or humanities tended to 
believe thoy had special talents to use in their careers- Those who wished 
to work with people were more likely to found among those planning to work 
and those planning to study the sncial sciences or law* Finally, those inter- 
ested in status were often attracted to lav, an<3 those who wished to contribute 
to knowledge were attracted to the Viologjcal or physical sciences* 

J£/ and large, a hi f ;h opinion of ones' academic ability *ras often found 
arnon** those planning ad/anoed study, and less often found among those planning 
tj work. Attitudes about the importance of grades or the quality of one* s own 
work were: surprisingly unrelated to seniors' plans. 
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Table 9,8 



Correlations Between ^nior Plans and Other Variables 



Plans 



Graduate Study In 







Arts- 


Biol. Phy. 


Social 


Law 


Medica 


Variables 


Work 


Hum. 


Science 


Science 


School 


School 


Background Variables 














Sex (l=male, 2=female) 


as 


.07 


-.09 


.02 


-.13 


-.10 


Marital status 


• Jo 


- . U4 


- .02 


,- ,01 


- .0? 


- ,Oo 


Fathers* educate on 


-.18 


.Oil 


.Oil 


.03 


.07 


.08 


Mothers* education 


-Hi 


.Oil 


.03 


.02 


.07 


.07 


Parental income 


-.13 


.01 


-.01 


.01 


.10 


.07 


Fathers * encouragement 


-.15 


.07 


.08 


.06 


.13 


.13 


Mothers * encouragement 


-.16 


-09 


.09 


.08 


.12 


.Hi 


Friends * encouragement 














of study 


- 13 


.09 


.09 


.10 


.10 


.10 


Raised as Protestant 




-.01 


.00 


-.02 


-.06 


-.03 


Raised as Roman catholic 


* 02 


,00 


- , \Jd 


-.01 


• 03 


.00 


Raised as Jew 


-.09 


.03 


.00 


.Oil 


.11 


.08 


Age when first considered 














advanced study 


.19 


.07 


-.Oil 


.05 


-.n 


-.26 


Age finally decided about 














advanced study 


.12 


.08 


-.02 


.07 


-.09 


-.27 


College Experiences 














GFA — all courses 


-.15 


.09 


.13 


.01 


.08 


.15 


GPA — in major field 


-.10 


.11 


.10 


.10 


.06 


.09 


Officer in student organiza- 














tion 


-.05 


.02 


.02 


.02 


.06 


.02 


Held assistantship in science 


-.11 


-.Oil 


.27 


.Oil 


-.Oil 


.Hi 


Number of times changing 














vocational choice 


-.17 


.01 


-.02 


.07 


.02 


-.07 


Freshman Vocational Choice 














Agricultural field 


.02 


-.03 


.01 


-.02 


-.03 


-.01 


Arts or humanities field 


-.01 


.19 


-.07 


.00 


-.Oil 


-.06 


Biological or physical 














science field 


-.09 


-.03 


.26 


.00 


.Oil 


.01 


Business or lav 


-.02 


-.01* 


-.09 


-.02 


.21 


-.06 


Education field 


.17 


-.02 


-.07 


-.01 


-.07 


-.08 


Engineering field 


-.00 


-.07 


.02 


-.05 


-.Oil 


-.05 


Health field 


-.03 


-.05 


.03 


-.03 


.02 


,31 


Social science field 




.02 


-.06 


.13 


-.02 


-.05 


Trade — technical field 


.02 


-.01 


-.01 


-.03 


.00 


-.01 


Housewife 


.00 


.00 


-.01 


.01 


-.01 


-.01 


Undecided 


-.07 


.01 


-.01 


.03 


.03 


-.01 



c. 
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Table 9.8 (Cont'd) 



Plans. 
Graduate Study in 







Art q — 


Biol. Phv. 


Qrtr* i a 1 

UvL 1 d^t 


T <atJ 


M^rl i a! 

rlCkl 1 i_.CLrJ 




Work 


Hun ♦ 


Sc i ence 


Science 


School 


School 


Self-ratings 














Wri ting ability 


-•12 


, 10 

* ivy 


- *01 


.09 


.11 


♦ 01 


Arti sti c abi 1 i ty 


- ,02 


, 11 


- ,oi 


♦ 00 


- 0^ 


- t Ql 


Schol arshi d 


-,l6 


08 


. 12 


,10 


ilU 


1 1 

til 


Scientific ability 


-,13 


-,10 


.30 


-,03 


-.ot t 


.22 


Mechanical ability 


-.Ok 


-.08 


.12 


-.06 


-.02 


.06 


f pr<^ h i Ti aHi 1 i t.v 

l^l^CiUC 1 Sill ^' CI IJ 1 1 1 L b ,jr 


-.Oh 


♦ 00 


— . \j i 




1 1 

* X 1 


m 


Reading abi ii tv 


- .07 


.08 




OR 


10 


OP 


Acting abil itv 


- .03 


09 


-.ou 


.02 




_ .01 


f^T^faaVi tier nl^l 1 > tv 


- 06 


07 


iUj 


06 


1 ii 


♦ 01 


Ms t.h^mAt i^fll fll^ilitv 

■ ■4 L' 1 IdLLCL V 1 L<11 <], L' 1 1 1 Lr J 


- 09 


- 09 






00 


1 p 

, 1 c. 


Sal es pbi 1 i tv 


.03 


- .01 




,00 




_ t 03 


Skill in r^l ati tn rtt-Vio-f-c 


- f)3 


.Oh 


- 06 


07 




.01 


£ vrm T) A t Vl V 


- .01 


05 




* U J 


, ui 


03 


Great ivi tv 


_ n£ 


. 12 


n3 




• 0^ 


- ,01 




- nR 

, uo 


Ofi 




Oil 


Oil 


i n 


Ahi 1 itv +■ r\ aof ui t h 

r\is 111 l^Jf LU (XL, ti Vv 1 Lil 














limited facts 
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Table 9.8 (Cont'd) 

= = Plans ^ 

Graduate Study in 

Arts- Biol. Phy. Social Law Medical 
Work Hum. Science Science School School 

F. Attitudes toward Academic 
Performance (continued) 
Regardless how others may 
grade ray work, I think my 
academic work is good 
I think I would be able to 
get mostly A r s in a graduate 
or professional school 
I would rank among the be-st 
in my class in graduate 
or professional school 
Getting good grades is 
important only to gain 
admission to graduate or 
professional school or 
to get a good job 



-.01 .02 



.Ok 



.Ok .07 



,1k .09 
.Ik .08 



,1k 



.12 



.11 



.09 



.07 .07 



.12 



.09 



-.09 -.02 



.02 



.00 



.05 .05 



Mote; Correlations are point-biserial. 
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Obtalning Offers of Financial Aid , Who gets financial aid? The correla- 
tional answer to this question is presented in Table 9$'* Plainly, bright, 
academically successful students tended to receive aid, particularly if they were 
in science, But in addition, aid was more likely to be offered to students who 
had gained the attention of their professors and who had already received such 
rewards as assistantships or prises- The students offered aid also tended to 
perceive their own talents rather accurately in such areas as scholarship, 
scientific ability, mathematical ability, and their ability to get good grades. 
Aid winners also expressed a desire to contribute to knowledge- Finally, there 
was a slight tendency for aid to be offered to students from families with 
lower incomes- The relatively small size of this correlation provides evidence 
for the practice of awarding aid first on the basis of ability and second on 
need. 

This picture is clarified by the stepwise multiple regression results. 
While planning graduate study in science and grades had the largest weights, 
family income appeared to have a weight about as large as any of the remaining 
variables, However, it adds only .012 to the multiple correlation. These 
results suggest that family income does have a bearing on who gets aid, but 
it is only a small factor among several* The results also show how the 
encouragement of peers and professors can stimulate a student to try for aid- 
In this chapter we have attempted to identify some of the factors that 
influence oenioru' postgraduate plans, In doing so, we have found that" some 
plans had many correlates and were quite predictable, while others had few 
correlate^ and were less predictable. Perhaps this has something to do with 
the specificity and breadth of the fields. If we ordered the career choices 
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Table 9-9 



Correlates or Being Offered Financial Aid for 
Advanced Study 



Variable r 



Planning graduate study in a science field -36 

Undergraduate GPA — in all courses . 3U 

Self-rating; scholarship . 33 

U I would rank among the best in my college* 1 .30 

GRE-Mathematical score (self-reported) .28 

Undergraduate QPA — in field ,25> 

Held assistantship in scientific field .2? 

Self- rating; scientific ability ,2E> 

Friends encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school .22 
College faculty encouraged attendance at graduate or professional school .22 

GRE-Verbal score (self-reported) ,20 

Self- rating; mathematical ability .19 

Won prize in field ,18 

"I would be able to get A's in graduate or professional school" .16 

Desire to contribute to knowledge important in vocational choice .16 

Freshman vocational choice in science , 16 

r, I would rank among best in graduate or professional school 1 ' ,1? 

Highest degree sought ,12 

Parents 1 income -,11 



Stepwise Multiple Regression Results 



Variable 




R 


Final 
Weight 


F-value 


Planned to pursue graduate f tudy in a 


biological 








or physical science 




.360 


.2ul 


U978 


Undergraduate QPA in ail courses 




.U66 


.216 


2771 


Friends encouraged attendance at graduate or 








professional school 




M 


.III 


2157 


Held an assistantship in scitVce 




.510 


.120 


1759 


Family income 




.523 


-.109 


1503 


Academic self-coilcept 




.53u 


.099 


1330 


College faculty encouraged attendance 


at graduate 


.5U3 






or professional school 




.10? 


1191 - 


Self- rating! scientific ability 




.51*8 


.08? 


1073 
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by the breadth of their curricular offerings, we would have this order from 
broad to specific: social science, arts and humanities, physical and biological 
science, law, and medicine. This is also the order of the size of the multiple 
correlations* Perhaps fields with broader curricula can encompass a greater 
variety of people, 

The variety of the correlates of the plans reflects the variety of the 
influences on seniors' career choices* As Holland (1966) and others have 
written, a career choice is influenced by one's family, peers, teachers, experi- 
ences, self-conceptions, and values. We have found evidence for each of these 
in the preceding chapters* lhe correlational results and especially the 
multiple regression results reported in this chapter represent a summary of 
the previous chapters. They indicate the importance of certain variables by 
their appearance In many of the multiple regression results* Family, peer, and 
faculty encouragement frequently appeared, indicating the critical importance 
of interpersonal Influences on career choices. General self-confidence in one's 
academic abilities also frequently appeared, as did more specific self-ratings 
that, referred to specific talents that were relevant to each field* The way 
seniors think of themselves seems to have a considerable bearing on what they 
will do* 

The results suggest that it may be possible to construct a model of 
career choice that would help us understand the temporal and logical sequence 
of influences on career choices. That is, by understanding how the family influences, 
peers, and faculty interact with abilities; academic performance, and self-conceptions 
we would have a much better understanding of the process by which students choose 
their careers* With such an understanding we should be able to change our infor* 
■motion, counseling, and recruitment programs so that they provide, the greatest - 
VA £ x> it> to students* 



A Caution on Interpreting These* Correlations 

The purpose of presenting the correlations shorn in this chapter was 
to bring together the evidence in earlier chapters and show a general picture 
of the variables associated with plans* The correlations should not be taken 
as highly accurate estimates of the relationships between plans and other 
variables. They should not be considered as predictors in the same sense 
tests are used to predict grades, and they should certainly not be considered 
as indications of causation* At best they are approximate indicators of the 
size of a relation, and must be examined very carefully. This is particularly 
true since we have used several correlational techniques in the analysis, and 
have included correlations which are often based on varying numbers of students. 
We have taken them as rough approximations of some more definitive estimations 
of the relationships* For example^ the correlations "between sex on the one 
hand, and plans to enter law school or to enter inedical school on the other 
are rather small, ,13 and »10, respectively* This is not to suggest that s&x 
is a minor factor in entry to law or medical school* As shown in Chapter 6 4 
the future students in both fields are predominantly male* Thus 4 if we knew 
that a senior, planned to study lav or medicine, the changes would be quite 
high tha* we would be right if we predicted that the student would be a man, 
Howevei-, if t<re or.ly knew that a senior was a nan the chances that we would 
be right if we predicted that he would be planning to go to medical school 
would be fairly snail* ThU3, a students 1 sex is of limited value as a piece 
of information which would help us estimate the probabilities that a student 
would plan to go to medical' school i However^ a students 1 sex is a useful 
piece of information for understanding who goes into .medicine and why , The 
correlational portraits presented in this chapter are thus very much like 
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portraits an artist using a particular technique might produce* Like a 
pointillest painting, the correlational portrait emphasizes certain aspects 
because of its technique and de-emphasizes other aspects • The person who 
wishes to examine the importance of a particular aspect should study that 
aspect in greater detail, as ve have done for the variables of sex and race 
in Chapters 6 and 7, The person who wishes to study the Causal web that 
leads to seniors final plans needs to use other techniques, such as path 
analysis* Once again, then, our purpose has been to provide a broad brush 
stroke statistical portrait, not a definitive photograph. 
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postscripT: the class of 197a 

We began this report with a description of the times of the class of 
1971# We described the flow of events and the social trends surrounding 
their personal and educational development. Like many others ve expected 
that the 1971 senior was a new kind of student, at once more idealistic 
and socially effective than his or her counterpart in earlier years. Although 
we have found some evidence that these ideas may be partly true, the changes 
seem to be gradual and complex* For example, although it is true that more 
students from lower class backgrounds are attending college, the general 
level of education in the society has risen, so that, in fact, the average 
senior in our sample had better educated parents than the senior of earlier 
years* We also found that the values our seniors sought from their careers 
were little different from those Davis* seniors sought ten years earlieri 
Some students had actively participated in political arid social programs 
either on or off campus. We do not have comparable figures for earlier years, 
but it is clear that those who are active constitute a minority of students* 
Generally, as far as ve can Judge, the students who plan to enter the fields 
we have studied are basically the sane Kinds of students who entered those 
fields in years past* Thus, as far as it is possible to consider such changes 
with information such as we have used here, it seems that the social trends 
of recent years have had only small effects on most seniors, However, it 
would seem that some students nay have been strongly affected by the changes 
in society in the ways we suggested at the outset. It may be that this small 
group of idealistic pragmatic students are more common today than in earlier 
years* It i$ also probably this small portion of students that is the basis 
for Journalistic accounts of the -'new studetyu" 
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The fact that we have found more "old students" than "new students' 1 
among our seniors should not blind us to the influence of the former nor the 
importance of the latter. The students who wish to radically change society 
and its institutions will alrcost certainly have a considerable role in shap- 
ing the future. The nore typical seniors— if ve may speak of the typical 
in a group so diverse in backgrounds, talents, plans, and educational ex- 
periences — will have as great, if not greater role. They will become the 
workers, professionals, an<3 leaders of the future world. Through their 
desire to use their talents in their careers and through their needs to 
develop as whole persons, they may help create a new, and possibly better, 
life for themselves and society* In conclusion s perhaps the most important 
potential outcone of this study would be to add to our appreciation of the 
idealism, resourcefulness 5 and imagination of all of the class of 1971- 
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Appendlx A 

Categorization of Undergraduate Major Fields of Study*' 

Arts and Humanities: arts and sculpture, architecture, creative writing> 
drama and theater, English and English literature, foreign language 
and literature > journalism, music > philosophy , radio-TV communications > 
speech, general education or liberal arts> other arts and humanities- 
Biological and Physical Sciences: anatomy> astronomy, biology or genetics, 
botany, chemistry, earth sciences, geography > geology or geophysics> 
mathematics or statistics, meteorology > oceanography> physics> physiology > 
zoology or entomology. 

Social Sciences: anthropology, economics, history, library and archival science, 
psychology, sociology, social work, theology and religion, other social 
science * 

Agriculture and Forestry: agriculture, fish and game management/ forestry, 
soil conservation. 

Business : account ing> business administrat ion, data processing, finance , 
industrial relat ions , secretarial sc ience. 

Education: counseling and guidance, elementary education> physical education, 
secondary education, other education. 

Engineering: aeronautical, chemical or nuclear, civil, electrical or electronic* 
industrial> mechanical, other engineering. Also includes trade> industrial^ 
and technical fields of aviation > construe t ion, draft ing> elect r ic it y 
and electronics, industrial avts, metal and machine, mechanical> and 
other trades , 

Home Economics: home economics. 

Nursing: nursing. 

Other health fields: dental hygiene, dietetics, medical technology, mortuary 
science > occ up at ional therapy > optometry , osteopathy, pharmacy > physical 
therapy, veterinary medicine, X-ray technology* 

Pre-pr of ess ional : pre-law, pre-dentist ry , pre-medicine * 



See Table 6,6 
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